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JOHN C. FREMONT. 

In the engraving below we present a correct likeness of Col. 
John C. Fremont, the presidential candidate of the Republican 
party, drawn for us by Rowse, from a photograph by Brady of 
New York. The scene on the left, representing mining in Califor- 
nia, and that on the right, showing Fremont and his party thread- 
ing the defile of the Sierra Nevada, are appropriate accessories to 
the portrait of the bold adventurer. John Charles Fremont is a 
native of South Carolina, in which State he was born in the year 
1813. His father was a French immigrant and his mother a native 
of Virginia. The former died when the subject of our sketch was 
but four years of age, and it was owing to the exertions of his 
mother that he received an excellent education. At seventeen, he 
graduated at Charleston College, and after spending some time as 
a teacher of mathematics, he fairly commenced his career as a civil 
engineer. In the latter capacity he was an assistant to Nicolet in 
his survey of the upper Mississippi. In 1842, holding then a lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the Topographical Engineers, with a hand- 
fal of men collected on the Missouri frontier, he explored the south 
_ pass of the Rocky Mountains, through which the tide of overland 


immigration now pours into California. His scientific observations 
made on this expedition were of great value, and embodied in an 
able report printed by the Senate. He next went on an exploring 
expedition to Oregon territory, leaving the frontier of Missouri in 
May, 1843, scaling the Rocky Mountains at a point south of the 
south pass, and reaching Fort Vancouver in November of the same 
year. With only twenty-five companions he now turned his face 
again towards the Rocky Mountains, and through much hardship 
and trial, explored upper California, and established the geography 
of the western part of our continent. After an absence of sixteen 
months, he retarned to Washington and wrote out a history of his 
expedition. In 1845 he was again on his way to the Pacific, and 
explored the Asiatic slope of the North American continent. He 
was engaged in active service during the Mexican war, as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of mounted riflemen, which commission he was de- 
prived of by the sentence of a court-martial. President Polk offered 
to restore his commission, but he declined accepting it. True to 
his innate love of adventure, and of scientific observation, he started 
again for the far west, his object being to survey the route for a 
great road from the Mississippi to San Francisco. He took the 


trail with thirty-three men, including many of his old mountain 
companions, and 130 mules. On the Sierra San Juan all his mules 
and a third of his men perished in the rigors of more than a Rus- 
sian winter, and Fremont arrived at San Francisco, stripped of 
everything but life. His expedition was refitted by men who had 
confidence in his success, and he started again through the country 
of the Apaches, and in 100 days from Santa Fe stood on the banks 
of the Sacramento. Fremont was the first U. S. Senator from 
California. In additions to the expeditions noted above, he tray- 
ersed the deserts of the great west once more in tke dead of winter, 
his object being to demonstrate that the central route for a Pacific 
railroad was feasible for winter travel. Some years ago Col. Fre- 
mont married a daughter of Col. Thomas H. Benton. Through 

out his life Col. Fremont has been distinguished chiefly by devotion 
to science and a love of adventure amounting to a passion. No 
perils, no difficulties seem to have daunted his courageous spirit, 
and, more fortunate than many men of daring and determination, 
success has crowned undertakings that a romance writer would 
hardly venture to sketch out for his hero in a work of fiction. In 
fact his life reads more like romance than a record of reality. 
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THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


[conTINuED.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A RESCUE! 


Quretry and uneventfully the days glided on with Eleanor 
Ashby at the farmhouse. The silent solitude reigning :bout her 
new home was utterly unbroken. The little brown dwelling nes- 
tled down in its verdant nook, a solitary thing; with the rich 
wooded landscape of meadow, copse and glade, slumbering in 
green, luxuriant summer stillness on every hand, and the lazy, 
golden summer sunshine filled the blue air with a dreamy infiu- 
ence all day. Soundless and monotonous, the days crept on. 

From morning till night, Eleanor beheld no face save those of 
the old farmer and his wife,and Lucy. Her occupations consisted 
in reading, sewing and meditating. She spent the long summer 
days immured closely in the house, scarcely ever stepping foot 
without the door. For at first, with her mind still under the in- 
fluence of the fear and trouble she had so recently endured, and 
an uneasy dread ever agitating her, from moment to moment, of 
Morley Briancourt discovering her locality, and suddenly making 
his appearance at some unwary instant, she had possessed no wish 
to leave her seclusion for a moment. 

But gradually as day succeeded day, and no token from the 
outer world came to disturb her tranquillity, with fresh alarms for 
her own fate, she became re-assured ; and now the dreamy monot- 
ony of this existence began to have its effect upon her. She 
resolved to venture forth from her retirement. 

It was a pleasant change from the secluded days she had passed, 
to find herself once more in the open air; in the green meadows, 
with the silent golden sunshine about her, the cool, free air kissing 
her cheek, ana the heavy fragrance of summer blossoms floating 
everywhere about her, as their odor-ladez petals gleamed up from 
the tufted moss; beneath the shadow of the woodlands, clustering 
here and there over the rich landscape, or sitting by some willow- 
shaded spring, gushing clear and cool from the rifted rock. 

Many a happy yet saddened reverie was hers, as she held these 
solitary hours of communion with nature, when, with the forgotten 
book falling neglected from her grasp, with the careless wind flut- 
tering idly in its leaves, her hands lying clasped on her knee, and 
her fair head bowed in thought, she went back to dwell on some of 
the happiest moments she had ever known. 

Once more she wandered with Mary Latimer through the old 
woods at Briarfield ; or sat beside her in the pleasant morning- 
room, grown so familiar and so dear for the memory of the friend- 
ly faces wont to meet with her there; again she sat at Mary’s side, 
with Mary’s arm about her; while good Aunt Dorothea busied 
herself with her knitting-ncedles close by, and Hugh, Mary’s bro- 
ther Hugh, talked with them, or read to them. And again the 
sound of those musical, earnest tones lingered in her ear; and 
once more she met the full, dark, eloquent eyes of the reader, 
raised for a moment to her own, as they had been so many times, 
with a glance that thrilled her through. 

And now her heart would throb with a quickened pulsation, and 
her check grow warm, at the memory of these things. She would 
not dwell on them. She would rise and turn away from their in- 
fluence. And yet, in her solitude, these thoughts became dearer, 
tenderer, more precious every day ; while the time passed on, and 
she was yet divided from thoso to whom her heart turned so 
earnestly. 

A fortnight passed in this manner. She was in safety and in 
peace. The object of her removal thither—to secure her from the 
united machinations of her uncle and his guests—was gained. 
But she wished ardently for the appearance of some one of the 
few whom she could call her friends, to enliven her solitude. She 
saw no one, however. The Latimers must be ignorant of her 
whereabouts, even if they had heard of her flight; and neither 
Pequin nor Harry Longworth came. Perhaps it was because 
Morley Briancourt was on the watch, and they dared not come 
hither for fear of being traced. 

And what did the Latimers think, all this time, of her disap- 
pearance? Where would they think she wast Would they guess 
the cause of her flight? Would they be uneasy concerning her? 
She thought whether Pequin would not let them know, that they 
might be assured of her safety. Whether, in case he should fail 
to do so, Harry Longworth would not do it himself. 

But she remained, day after day, in uncertainty of these things. 
She went every day, now, cither alone, or with Lucy for a com- 
panion, and sometimes extended her walks for three or four miles, 
in one direction or another, without meeting a single person. 
Once in a while she passed some rustic farmer, or a group of hay- 
makers, or a rosy-cheeked milkmaid, perhaps, driving her cows to 
pasture ; but oftener, during the entire length of her ramble, she 
met no one. 

Her favorite resort was to the banks of a pretty stream, flowing 
through grove, and meadow, and dell, whose quict waters sheltered 
the shining trout, and whose mossy banks were beautiful with the 
wild violet, purpling the emerald turf. 

One day, at a greater distance from the farmhouse than she had 
ever befure ventured on, she found herself, while following the 


windings of the stream, in the vicinity of a small yet elegant man- 
sion of plain brick, but presenting a handsome and pleasing exte- 
rior, and half concealed by the trees embowering the slope on 
which it stood, through whose twining foliage broke the flash and 
glitter of the sunlight on its large windows. Through the trees, 
two persons moved along down towards the edge of the stream. 
They came in full sight, presently: two ladies, walking slowly, 
and engaged in conversation. The one rather elderly, handsome- 
ly yet plainly dressed ; with a tall yet graceful form, and of ample 
proportions ; a countenance of pleasing and kindly expression, 
and fine though large features. 

The second, a younger lady, of evidently some two or three- 
and-twenty years. She was not nearly so tall as her companion, 
but yet of a graceful height; with a fine and elegantly propor- 
tioned figure, and pleasing carriage. Her complexion was fair 
and clear, her features well cut and regular, but their expression, 
at once gentle and kindly, had something of thoughtful sadness in 
it,—an expression the more plainly read in her large, beautiful 
hazel eyes, shaded by their heavy silken lashes, which, like her 
fincly-arched eyebrows and her hair, were of a very dark, soft 
brown—so dark as almost to be taken for black. 

As they passed, she raised those beautiful eyes, for a moment, 
with a gentle, serious, attentive glance, to Miss Ashby’s face, and 
then passed on ; but it was evident that she directed the attention 
of her companion to Eleanor, for directly the elder lady turned, 
and glanced, too, towards Miss Ashby. They went on slowly 
together; and Eleanor, who was also walking slowly, and could 
not pass them without hastening, and yet disliked to follow so near 
behind them, soon turned and took her way homeward. 

Her thoughts lingered, as she walked on, with the sweet yet 
melancholy countenance she had seen, and which, though she had 
beheld it but for an instant, had made a deep impression on her. 
She was deeply interested by it. She wondered who the young 
lady could be, and asked herself what could be the cause of so sad 
an expression, evidently habitual as it was, on the countenance of 
one so young. 

The following morning, she went out as usual, and was now 
accompanied by Lucy. As usual, she bent her steps along the 
course of the stream. Engaged in thought, she spoke but seldom 
during their walk; and Lucy, too, was silent and meditative, 
thinking, it is not at all unlikely, of Harry Longworth, and wish- 
ing very naturally to see him again. 

They continued their way, until Eleanor found herself within 
less than a quarter of a mile of the house which had yesterday 
attracted her attention, and perceived, at the same moment, that 
the two ladies whom she before encountered were slowly approach- 
ing her. They met and passed, the young lady lifting her eyes to 
Eleanor’s countenance again, as the day before, with that same 
thoughtful, serious glance which Miss Ashby remembered so well. 

“‘What a pretty young lady, Miss Eleanor,—did you mind ?” 
said Lucy, attracted, like her mistress, by that lovely countenance, 
—‘‘what a pretty young lady! And yet she looks a bit sad, some- 
how. They must belong about here somewhere, I should think. 
They have only their parasols.” 

“They live up yonder, probably,” answered Miss Ashby; “ in 
the house on the slope: a pretty one—is it not, Lucy ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Eleanor. I wonder what their names are ?”’ 

This, of course, Eleanor was unable to tell. She walked on 
with Lucy, both thinking of the two strangers. 

They had proceeded some distance from the house on the slope, 
when, suddenly, both perceived a little boy, further on, running 
along the bank of the stream. He had come almost up to them, 
when, going too near the edge, he lost his balance, and, with a 
cry, fell over into the water. 

Lucy uttered a scream, and stood perfectly still, too frightened 
to stir hand or foot. But Eleanor, though her alarm was quite as 
great, did not lose her presence of mind; and running instantly 
forward to the spot, sprang unhesitatingly from the bank. 

The boy had just sunk, and now, as he rose for the first time, 
gasping for breath, Eleanor caught him by the arm, attempting, 
at the same time, to get hold of a willow branch that drooped over 
the water. But she was too far from the bank to reach it; and 
the frightened child, clinging to her dress, and gasping still, im- 
peded her efforts. Her clothes, too, grew heavy with tho water 
that had completely filled them. A hot flush of fear ran through 
her. 

“Do not touch me, little boy,—do not touch me!” she said, 
rapidly. “I will hold you up.” And she tried to unclasp his 
clinging hands. 

But he clung the closer, too terrified to comprehend her. She 
could not remove his hands, and her garments grew heavier with 
the water. She felt herself sinking, lower and lower, and the water 
was very deep here. 

Lucy, meanwhile, screaming louder than before, and almost dis- 
tracted with fear, ran towards the water, and then, wringing her 
hands, ran back again, calliug in distress to the two ladies she had 
seen, who, attracted by her cries, were hastening up. 

And Eleanor, her strength gone, her motions shackled with the 
weight she bore, her head whirling, and the water singing in her 
ears, sank, with her burden, out of sight. 


It was as one groping in thick darkness, with a dull and feeble 
glimmer of light just struggling, a Jong, long way off, through the 
gloom. A sensation of agony unspeakable—the wrestling of life 
with death. The light grew clearer; it came more near. The 
anguish passed away; and Eleanor opened her eyes, All was 
dim and indistinct about her at first ; she could see nothing plainly. 
A faint, confused murmur was andible; but she could make 
nothing of it. 


Presently her faculties became stronger. She saw and heard 


with a greater degree of distinctness. She became conscious that 
she was lying in a bed, in a strange room; that three or four per- 
sons were gathered about her, all looking at her. 

One was a gentleman dressed in black, standing just by the pil- 
low, on the right. On the other side, were two ladies, whose facos 
Eleanor remembered faintly’; especially the younger one, with its 
melancholy sweetness of expression, disturbed with an air of anx.- 
ious concern now, as was also that of her elder companion. But 
as her eyes rested on them, with a glance of recognition, a glow of 
pleasure lighted up the countenance of each; and the subdued ex. 
clamation, “ She is safe!’”’ uttered in a grateful tone, reached her 
ear. Then she saw Lucy—her own maid, Lucy,—leaning ovor 
the foot of the bed, with an carnest expression of delight and ro. 
lief beaming over her tearful countenance. Eleanor had a faint 
idea of what it all meant; but she was too weak to think at pres- 
ent. She was too weak to move or speak. 

She was conscious of being slightly raised up, and of drinking 
something that was offered her. Presently the objects about her 
grew indistinct once more ; the faces of her attendants faded away, 
and she slept. 

It was morning when she woke again; and now, though sho 
was by no means strong yet, the extreme weakness she had felt 
was gone. Her mind was tolerably clear and collected. She was 
lying in a small and elegantly appointed chamber, with abundant 
evidences of wealth and taste scattered on every side. Beautiful 
pictures adorned the pale rose-tinted walls, whose cornices were 
richly wrought and gilded ; costly draperies of silk and lace soft- 
ened the morning light, as it entered the apartment; clusters of 
fresh roses seemed to have been scattered over the white ground of 
the velvet carpet ; the chairs, the dressing-table, and the couch on 
which she lay, were all of rare and curiously-carved wood, beau- 
tifully inlaid ; bouquets of wax-like exotics breathed the softest 
fragrance around her, from porcelain vases near; and amid the 
rosy twilight falling through the room, gleamed one or two exqui- 
site marble statues from their distant niches. 

As she moved, the soft rustle of the silken counterpane seemed 
to warn a vigilant ear of her wakening ; for a slight sound was 
heard beyond the foot of the couch, and directly the beautiful 
stranger of Miss Ashby’s interest appeared at her side. And now 
Eleanor knew that she was in the house on the slope. 

The young lady took Eleanor’s hand gently in her own, bend- 
ing over her with an air of kindly interest. 

“ How do you feel this morning ?” she asked. 

“Pretty well, I thank you,” answered Eleanor, with a faint 
smile, “‘ though not quite so strong as I could wish. But that is 
natural, I suppose. How long have I been lying here ?” 

“Nearly twenty-four hours.” 

“So long? It seems scarcely five minutes since I sank—” 

“Then you remember?” said the young lady. “ But I forget 
Dr. Morrison’s injunctions. I must not allow you to talk yet. 
You must lie very still for awhile.” 

“ Nay—answer me one question,” said Miss Ashby, pleadingly. 
“ Was that poor little boy saved? and who rescued us ?” 

“ Now you have asked two, instead of one,” answered the young 
lady, with a smile, and a tone of gentle chiding. “ But I will not 
vex you with fruitless wondering. The child is safe, and my 
aunt’s gardener rescued you. Now you have talked quite enough, 
and must be quiet indeed, or Doctor Morrison will scold us both.” 

She smoothed back Eleanor’s hair under the delicate laced cap 
with a gentle, caressing touch, arranged the clothes about her, and 
then sat down by the bedside, in an easy chair, with a book. 

And Eleanor, with pleased and passive obedience, lay still, 
quietly regarding the lovely white-robed form and sweet, serious 
face of her beautiful visitant, as she sat, with her graceful head 
resting upon her hand, her eyes fixed upon the open page in hor 
lap, and her countenance turned partially aside, so that its fine, 
clear profile was charmingly defined to Miss Ashby’s view. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AMONG FRIENDS. 


“ Wet, now, my dear young lady,” said Dr. Morrison, to his 
patient, “I think, if you promise to keep yourself very quiet in- 
deed, you may go down stairs awhile. But mind—you must take 
care of the conditions. However, Lady Mayhew will look out for 
that, I dare say.” 

“Indeed I shall, Dr. Morrison,” said Lady Mayhew, kindly. 
“But are you quite sure she is strong enough to go down so soon ! 
Because I am very much afraid she is weaker than she thinks, and 
will be trying her strength too far.” 

“Indeed—indeed, dear madam,” interposed Eleanor, “I am 
quite strong enough. Your kind nursing has almost entirely re- 
stored me. You are very good to be so anxious, so careful on mY 
account; but pleasant as it is, I must not permit myself to tres 

too long on your kindness.” 
not another word on that score,” returned 
the lady, shaking her head with laughing decision, “for really I 
will not have it. If Dr. Morrison is perfectly cortain that it wens 
do you the least harm in the world, I will let you out of pemsen 
but you may count on being brought back at nine this evening. I 
shall not let sit up & minute later.” 

“ And et eae oo lady, she will have her way,” joined 
in the good-humored physician, laughingly nodding his head. 
“ However, there’s one thing in it—I’m tolerably confident of never 
losing a patient through impradence, when Lady Mayhew’s a hand 
in the case ; for if I don’t look sharp enough after them, she helps 
me. Well, good day, my dear,—good day. Ihope to see you 
looking quite bright to-morrow. Good day, my dear madam. 
Give my respects to Miss Caroline, if you please.” And he was 
bustling away again. 
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“Q, but, doctor, you are going to dine with us—arn’t you ? and 
Harry will be at home, you know,” said Lady Mayhew. 

“ He will ?—that is good news. It is a thousand pities I can’t 
stay; but really, I have a most troublesome number of patients 
this week. Some other day I sha be most happy to do myself 
the honor. Well, remember me affectionately to Edward, Lady 
Mayhew. He’s a good boy—a good boy; wish there were more 
like him.” And away went the doctor. The next moment, his 
chaise was heard, driving rapidly away from the door. 

“Come, now you may get ready to go down, dear,” said Lady 
Mayhew, kindly. ‘I will call your maid, and when you are quite 
prepared, you shall have my arm. But who is coming now?” as 
the sound of a horse’s feet rapidly approached the house. “O, 
Edward, to be sure!” looking from a window. “That is really 
very pleasant. I had no idea he was coming till later.” 

At that moment, Caroline Ashburton entered hastily. She had 
been dressing. 

“ Aunt, Edward has come, I see. Had you not—are you going 
down? I have come to help Miss Ashby. I heard Dr. Morrison 
say to Grayson just now that she was to be down stairs this 
morning.” 

“Well, Carolino, if you will take my place,” said Lady May- 
hew, “and mind not to let Miss Ashby get too fatigued in dress- 

“T will be quite careful, aunt.” 

Eleanor had been finding, with some consternation, within the 
last ten minutes, that she was about to encounter another stranger 
—whom, she was uncertain. She wished she had not attempted 
to leave her apartment. 

“ You will think me very changeable-minded,” she said, laugh- 
ing and blushing, as she laid her hand on Lady Mayhew’s arm ; 
“but—I did not know—I thought you were to be alone this even- 
ing. Perhaps—had I not better—” 

She was sensible as she spoke, of a sudden and silent pressure of 
the hand from Miss Ashburton, who immediately turned away to 
the dressing-table ; while Lady Mayhew returned, directly, with a 
kind smile : 

“O, my dear, you will not mind Edward ; he is my son. I for- 
got to tell you that we had a message an hour or two ago that he 
was coming home; ho sent it justin advance. And I forgot, too,” 
she added, taking both of Eleanor’s hands in her own, and kissing 
her cheek warmly, “or, rather, had no time to tell you while Dr. 
Morrison was here, that I have this afternoon discovered you to be 
the daughter of some dear old friends of mine—Sir James and 
Lady Eleanor Ashby.” 

“Q, then you knew my parents?’ said Miss Ashby, earnestly, 
while Miss Ashburton turned towards them with an air of thought- 
ful interest, and leaned on the back of Eleanor’s chair,—“ then 
you knew my parents ¢” 

“Yes, indeed, very well,’ answered Lady Mayhew, “and I will 
tell you all about it to-morrow; but, just now, I must run dowa 
and see Edward, who, I dare say, is waiting for me in the draw- 
ing-room. You and Caroline will join us there as soon as possi- 
ble. Here comes your maid, my dear.” And as Lucy Elmore 
entered, Lady Mayhew took her departure. 

“Tam glad,” said Miss Ashburton, gently, pressing Eleanor’s 
hand,—“ I am glad to learn this—that my aunt and your parents 
were friends ; for it brings us nearer together—does it not?”” She 
bent and pressed her lips to Miss Ashby’s brow. 

“Yes.” And even as Eleanor smiled, and returned the caress, 
she grew grave, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘“ But does it not 
seem strange to you that the child of Sir James Ashby should be 
forced to seck for shelter in a peasant’s cottage? You have, 
doubtless, wondered how it should be, that she whom you pro- 
tected and cared for should be found, with her attendant, and not 
another friend far or near, in that strange place; and I have ex- 
plained nothing—you have asked nothing. But you must know 
something of my circumstances, soon, from my own lips.” 

“ You will not think it strange—will you,” returned Miss Ash- 
burton, “if I tell you that I believe I have partly divined their 
nature already? And our interest has been increased thereby in 
you. But come; Lucy is waiting. To-morrow, if you like, you 
shall tell me what you please. And though I do not wish to ap- 
pear curious, I confess that I am not unwilling to learn more con- 
cerning you than I have yet known, while I am sure my aunt has 
taken so deep an interest in you, that she will be only too glad of 
your confidence, to serve you and care for you, if you are in trou- 
ble, as she would an only child.” 

“A thousand thanks for your sympathy—for your kindness ; 
both are more welcome to me than I can tell you,” said Eleanor, 
pressing her hand. “ To-morrow, then, I will tell you something 
of my troubles. I am only too glad to find myself among friends 
to whom I may confide them.” 

She submitted herself now to the hands of Lucy, whose smiling 
eyes testified no less plainly than her words the pleasure she felt in 
seeing her mistress able to go about once more. And there was 
something besides to account for Lucy’s smiles, as Eleanor shortly 
learned ; for while she was dressing her, she informed her that she 
had seen Harry Longworth, and that she had a note for Miss Elea- 
nor from Pequin, which she gave her during the momentary ab- 
sence of Miss Ashburton from the apartment. She said Harry 
had come to the farm in the lane that morning, just while she hap- 
pened to be over there, and that he was dressed in the disguise of 
& countryman, that he might not be recognized, for fear Morley 
Briancourt should trace him. 

Eleanor broke the seal of the communication, the contents of 
which, though brief, were sufficiently important to give her some 
Uneasiness. They read as follows : 

“ Let Eleanor beware whither she goes abroad, and how far ; for 
there are those seeking for her whom she has once escaped from, 


and who are leaving no stone unturned that may discover to them 
her hiding-place. Be wary, or the hawk will pounce upon the 
dove, despite the vigilance of Pequin.” 

A flush of pain ran from head so foot as Eleanor finished read- 
ing. She leaned her head upon her hand for a moment in troubled 
reflection. S!e was so far away from the scene of her late trials, 
and had imagined herself so well out of Morley Briancourt’s 
reach, and now to be so suddenly warned of possibly impending 
danger, and by Pequin, too,—what was she to do? 

The entrance of Miss Ashburton aroused her. She put the note 
away, resolving to dismiss the matter until to-morrow. Together 
they descended to the drawing-room. Eleanor observed that Miss 
Ashburton paused for a moment before entering, and seemed to be 
slightly agitated, for her hand trembled in that of her companion, 
and the color rapidly flushed and faded in her cheek. Eleanor 
was startled. 

“ You are ill,” she said, with some alarm. 

“No, no,’”’ answered Miss Ashburton, gently, as she hastily 
endeavored to recover herself,—‘‘ no, thank you, 1 am quite well.” 
Then quickly pressing Eleanor’s hand, she added: “I am so glad 
you did not insist on remaining up stairs this evening.” 

Why? What was it that she shrank from—that made Eleanor, 
the stranger-guest, a protection ¢ 

They passed in together, to meet Lady Mayhew and her son, a 
handsome and graceful young man, of some five or six-and-twenty 
years, with a clear, fine, noble countenance, of striking and im- 
passioned beauty, a slight yet splendid figure, and a manner at 
once frank and modest, that cast an indescribable charm over 
every action and every word of his. 

His eyes were directed toward the door, and rested directly on 
Miss Ashburton and Eleanor, as they entered. A flash of pleasure 
illumined his beautiful countenance. He rose and came forward, 
accompanied by his mother. He took both Miss Ashburton’s 
hands in his own, calling her “‘ dear cousin,” while his glance, scek- 
ing hers, beamed with an ardent and unconcealed affection. But 
she scarcely raised her eyes to his face; a faint, almost forced 
smile wavered on her lip for a single instant, then faded ; her fair 
hands slid from his affectionate clasp, and she glided by him, the 
old look of melancholy drooping sadly enough over that sweet yet 
now almost mournful countenance. 


An expression of quick and acute disappointment settled upon 
his fine features, that had scarce time to be dissipated, ere, with 
his mother’s introduction, he turned to greet Eleanor. Lady May- 
hew now led Miss Ashby to her own sofa, where she ensconced her 
comfortably in a corner, with her fan, her smelling-bottle and her 
footstool, declaring she should not let her stir till dinner, lest she 
should fatigue herself; and enlisting Edward in her service, to 
amuse her to the best of his ability, for she had been very ill, and 
was only just recovering; to which he smilingly assented, while 
his mother proceeded to arrange the curtains near Eleanor, which 
let in the light too strongly. Miss Ashby laughingly protested 
against being treated as an invalid, and called upon Caroline Ash- 
burton to take her part. But Lady Mayhew good-naturedly in- 
sisted on having her own way; and Miss Ashburton hastened to 
take side with her aunt, declaring that Eleanor was not entirely 
well yet, and must submit to be petted for awhile. She accord- 
ingly cemmenced devoting herself to Eleanor’s amusement, keep- 
ing by her side through the entire evening, and acquitting herself 
of her office very much to her aunt’s satisfaction. 

But Eleanor detected in her manner, when neither Lady May- 
hew nor her son could have done so, an undercurrent of distressed 
and agitated feeling that sought for concealment. A disturbance 
of mind such as she had witnessed when they paused at the draw- 
ing-room door on entering; and her hand, as it touched Eleanor’s 
once, was icy cold. But she was calm and quiet outwardly, and 
through the gentle demeanor she usually wore, and the habitual 
seriousness of her sad and beautiful countenance, no disquieting 
emotion was visible to others except Eleanor. 

Edward Mayhew’s glance rested on her face more than once, 
with an expression of tenderness and anxicty, during the evening ; 
but it was not to meet hers. She scarcely once looked at him; 
and although joining fully in the general topics of conversation, 
she seldom addressed herself directly to her cousin, and not one 
word could he find occasion to speak with her, except in the hear- 
ing of Lady Mayhew and their guest. 

They broke up at an early hour, Lady Mayhew alleging that her 
fair guest was already fatigued, and that Edward must be weary 
with his ride that day. 

Miss Ashburton went to the table in the hall to light her bed- 
room candle; while her aunt went on some errand to the house- 
keeper for a moment; and instantly Edward Mayhew hastened to 
his cousin’s side, as if to assist her. But he lingered there a mo- 
ment, and his hand closed gently upon hers, as, with his glance 
resting tenderly and reproachfully upon her face, he murmured 
some almost inaudible words, that seemed to chide her for her 
reserve. Her cheek grew slightly paler while she listened ; but 
she answered him calmly, and took her candle from him, with a 
kind and quiet good night. A shadow of inexpressible sorrow 
stole into his clear, frank eyes. He bent and pressed to his lips, 
with lingering affection, the fair, small hand that he still retained ; 
then released it silently, and let her depart. She was white as 
death when she turned to Eleanor again. A look of suppressed 
suffering, of patiently-borne anguish, was stamped upon her mar- 
ble-like features. 

Eleanor was awaiting her; she rose to meet her, and with a 
response to Edward Mayhew, who turned to bid her good night, 
she accompanied Mi:s Ashburton from the room. They were met 
by Lady Mayhew in the hall, who kissed them each affectionately, 
and hoped Eleanor would rest well. She evidently remarked the 
paleness of her niece, for she looked at her for a moment with a 


serious and disturbed countenance, and then embracing her with 
maternal tenderness, kissed her again, silently, and more warmly 
than before. 

She went in without speaking again, and Miss Ashburton and 
Eleanor proceeded up stairs. Miss Ashburton bade her compan- 
ion good night at the door of her apartment, and pressing her 
hand, turned hastily away; but Eleanor saw, as she did so, that 
her downcast eyes were heavy with tears. 


CHAPTER XXL 


A CONFIDENTIAL AVOWAL. 


Lapy Maruew had been for more than an hour in Eleanor’s 
dressing-room, indulging in reminiscences of Eleanor’s mother 
and father, whom she had known in Scotland something more 
than twenty years before, both before and after her own marriage ; 
and Eleanor listened with the deepest interest, with Caroline Ash- 
burton, who, somewhat paler this mornimg than usual, and even 
more quiet, though quite calm, sat beside her, leaning upon the 
dressing-table, with her head resting on her hand. 

“Yes—dearly did I love your mother, Eleanor,” said Lady 
Mayhew, with the tears glistening in her pleasant eyes; “and 
many a hour we spent together—Evelyn Cameron and I. We 
lived near each other, just away from Inverness,—she at her guar- 
dian’s, for she was an orphan, poor thing; and I at my aunt’s 
house, for I was an orphan, too. I was married first, to Sir Ar- 
thur Mayhew, an English gentleman; and two years after, your 
mother married Sir James Ashby ; but she went away to England 
with him, while we stayed where we were; for my husband had 
decided to remain there for a year or two. Well, we corresponded 
occasionally, during the following year, your mother and I, and 
the year after that, and then the letters failed; for your mother 
became an invalid, and my poor husband was thrown from his 
horse, receiving injuries which laid him up for many and many a 
long month, and from which he never entirely recovered. So 
that, with my little Edward and the care of my husband, I had all 
I could do; and though it was a sad thing to think I could not go 
and see my poor friend Evelyn, I was foreed to be content. It 
was only three years after her marriage, and little more than one 
after your birth, that I heard of her death. Poor Evelyn!” 

The tears fell from the eyes of Lady Mayhew, and filled Elea- 
nor’s own. She went on directly: 

“Tt was but a few months afterward when the announcement of 
the death of your father also reached me, and of the accession of 
his half-brother, Edward, to the title and estates, and that you 
were placed under your uncle’s guardianship. Years passed 
away, and many a time I thought of Eve'yn’s child, and wished 
that I might behold her; but that was impossible, for I never 
could leave my husband’s side. He could not bear me out of his 
sight a day. 

“Tt is more than two years now since he died. As soon as my 
estates was settled up, which was some two months ago, I came, 
with Edward and Caroline (who was left to my care eight years 
ago, on the death of her mother, my only sister), to England, 
where we made our home tefhporarily with Dr. Morrison’s family, 
our only friends here. They were with us, the doctor and his 
wife, for some weeks out of every year, during my husband’s ill- 
ness, for they were old acquaintances of poor Arthur; so when 
we found ourselves under their roof, it seemed, with their familiar 
faces about us, indeed a home. I determined on taking up my 
abode here for some months. Dr. Morrison, who formerly resided 
at Oakham, had removed into this neighborhood not a great while 
since, and I found myself in the neighborhood of Ashby Place. I 
requested him to find for me a small estate to purchase. This one 
was fixed upon, and we came hither last week. 

“T began now to busy myself with speculations concerning you, 
and I was wondering how soon I should find an opportunity of 
seeing you, when fortune threw you in my very path; and unre- 
cognized as you were at first, what was my astonishment and pleas- 
ure to find suddenly who you were !” 

She drew Eleanor to her breast, and kissed her fondly. With 
earnest, impulsive and grateful affection, Eleanor returned the 
caress ; while Miss Ashburton, with silent but eloquent tenderness, 
also embraced her companion. 

“ How happy I am,” said Eleanor, “in having found two such 
friends! And in this time of need, too.” And her bright face 
grew troubled as the memory of her late trials rushed over her 
with full force again. She remained silent and agitated for a few 
moments; then looking suddenly up, with the tears filling her 
eyes, she said: “ You thought it a singular circumstance, did you 
not, that Eleanor Ashby, instead of being under her guardian’s 
roof, should be sheltered by that of a peasant ?” 

“T confess, it seemed to me somewhat perplexing,” was Lady 
Mayhew’s gentle reply; “but from several things your maid told 
me, I gathered something of your circumstances.” 

“ Will you, then,” said Eleanor, “tell me exactly how far you 
are acquainted with them? for I wish to confide to you with my 
own lips that which remains.” 

Lady Mayhew hesitated. She evidently shrank from an appear- 
ance of too great familiarity with Eleanor’s private affairs. 

“ Nay—tell me,” said Eleanor, gently; “for indeed,” and her 
eyes filled with tears, “Iam in no position to permit of feelings 
of false delicacy. You know a part; now you must know all, 
Tell me, therefore, without reserve, all that you thought or dis- 
covered concerning me from the beginning.” 

Lady Mayhew leaned her head upon her hand for a moment. 
Then she said: 

“ When you were first brought in by Thomas, we were too greatly 
alarmed about you to wonder whom you could be, or where you 
lived. After the first fright was over, and you had revived from 
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the stupor in which you lay, and fell asleep, we began to make 
inquiries of your maid, who had been so terrified that she had 
thought of nothing but your danger. We learned then that you 
resided at a small farmhouse, some three miles distant. You may 
woll believe we were perplexed at hearing that one of your appear- 
ance, and accompanied by a maid, could have your home in such 
aplace. We offered to send some tidings of you to your friends ; 
but Lucy turned quite pale, as if in alarm, and begged me not to; 
then adding, as if recollecting herself, ‘O, I thought you meant her 
uncle, madam; and he must not know where she is, for all the 
world.’ 

“In answer, I suppose, to the perplexity I unconsciously 
evinced, she uttered some hurried words, to the effect that the 
place at which you were staying was not your home ; that you had 
no relatives there,—in short, that you were among strangers, and 
that your relatives must be kept in ignorance of your whereabouts. 
She paused a moment after she had said it, and then thinking, I 
dare say, that some further explanation was necessary, she added 
that—” And Lady Mayhew paused, evidently unwilling to 
continue. 

“ Nay—go on—go on,” said Miss Ashby, sadly, while the tears 
—mournful and bitter tears—rained over her cheeks. “ It is hard, 
I know, for you to say and for me to hear, if I guess rightly what 
it is; but we must be plain in these explanations, cost what it 
will.” 

** My poor child,” uttered Lady Mayhew, bending tenderly over 
her, “let me pause here. You may tell me, if you will.” 

“No, no; go on, I pray you,” said Eleanor, sorrowfully. ‘“ See 
—I am quite calm now.” 

Lady Mayhew paused, with a compassionate glance, and then 
continued : 

* She said that you had been treated with great cruelty by your 
family, and had fied to escape persecution.” 

“It is too true—it is too true!’ sobbed Eleanor, burying her 
face in Lady Mayhew’s shoulder; “and O, I have been so loncly 
—so helpless !” 

She gave way to her emotion for a few moments; while Lady 
Mayhew, silently weeping herself, embraced her tenderly; and 
Miss Ashburton, brushing away the tears that were flowing from 
her own eyes, kissed Eleanor’s hand, that clasped hers with con- 
vulsive feeling. Presently, Eleanor calmed herself, and at her 
request, Lady Mayhew continued : 

“Lucy had not as yet mentioned your surname, calling you 
only ‘ Miss Eleanor ;’ and after these statements, delicacy forbade 
my secking to discover it, unless you yourself should disclose it. 
The night passed, and you awoke, near noon that day, free from 
all danger. I had left Caroline in your room, and was preparing 
to drive over with Dr. Morrison and his wife, to visit one of his 
patients in the next town, when, as I was standing in the porch, 
ready to step into the carriage, Lucy passed through the hall, just 
behind me. The housekeeper encountered her, and asked her how 
you were. Lucy’s answer caught my attention. She answered, 
*O, Miss Ashby is much better, thank you; she is awake now.’ 

“TI stood silent. Miss Ashby! Who, then, was my guest? 
The thought of Evelyn Ashby’s daughter struck me, with the 
utterance of your name. Was it possible that it was she who was 
at that moment under my very roof? It could be no other. 
Beckoning Lucy instantly to me, I said to her, ‘Is your mistress 
the daughter of the late Sir James Ashby, of Ashby Place?’ She 
answered in the affirmative; and you may judge, my dear Elea- 
nor, the nature of my feelings. My first impulse was to rush 
directly up to your room, but second thoughts restrained me. 
You did not yet know me, and it was no time for explanation 
until you should be further recovered. The doctor called me, and 
deciding to leave the matter till my return, I stepped into the car- 
riage, and we drove away, not returning until afternoon. But ah, 
how I longed to embrace you! How sweet it is now, Eleanor, to 
behold the daughter of my old friend sitting beside me! I dis- 
cover, every moment, in your face a thousand resemblances to 
your mother, that failed to strike me before I discovered your 
identity.” 

“My dear—dear friend,” said Miss Ashby, “I am indeed hap- 
py in recognizing in you so warm a friend of my beloved mother. 
I have been deprived of her. It is sweet to behold one who loved 
her so well.” 

“Then let me, in some measure, supply the place left vacant by 
her loss. Let me be to you a mother in your troubles and your 
loneliness, my Eleanor.” 

“OQ, how welcome is your kindness to me!” returned Miss 
Ashby. “How canI ever thank you for your warm interest in 
me? But let me, at least, confide to you something of my his- 
tory. Your goodness claims my utmost confidence. Yet I fear 
that, after giving me, with so much patience, your own explana- 
tions, you will scarcely care to listen to it at present.” 

Lady Mayhew, however, assured her of her desire to hear it; 
and Eleanor, with her arm encircling the waist of Miss Ashburton, 
and one hand clasped in that of her aunt, proceeded to give them 
a slight sketch of her life, and the circumstances which had com- 
bined to place her in her present position. Lady Mayhow listened 
attentively, and with sympathizing interest, while she commenced 
the recital. 

She had not procecded far, when, up from the grounds below, 
they heard the voice of Edward Mayhew calling his cousin. But 
Miss Ashburton did not move. Eleanor paused as he called a 
second time, and just then she caught sight of him, down under 
the trees by the stream, going towards the summer-house. Turn- 
ing her eyes to Miss Ashburton’s face, she saw that she, too, be- 
held him. She was sitting with her head leaning on her left hand, 
her arm regting on the dressing-table ; and while ber fixed glance 
Gryelt on the figure of her cousin through the window, a strange 


and ashy paleness overspread her face. She turned slightly aside, 
as she felt Eleanor’s eyes resting on her. Lady Mayhow’s counte- 
nance betrayed trouble and perplexity. 

“Tet him wait—let him wait awhile,” said Miss Ashburton, in 
“T will go down presently. Go on, 


Eleanor continued her recital, but now hastening with it as 
much as possible; for a slight trembling of the slender form be- 
side her more than once alarmed her. She could feel the shudder, 
for her arm was thrown partly about her companion’s waist. Yet 
shoe shrank from seeming to remark or comprehend this emotion, 
which Miss Ashburton evidently strove to conceal; and much as 
she wished to defer her story, felt that it would only betray her 
sense of that emotion, if she should do so. 

She hastened, therefore, to the end, that she might the sooner 
relieve Miss Ashburton, and allow her to go to her own apart- 
ment. She made her story as brief as possible, and in a short 
time it was finished. 

“ My dear Eleanor, you have indeed been sorely persecuted,” 
said Lady Mayhew, embracing her tenderly. “I do not need, I 
think, to assure you how deeply—how affectionately I sympathize 
with you. O, my child, how fortunate it is that, at this most dan- 
gerous time, you have been thrown in my way! Your strange 
protector, this dwarf, who thus befriends you, has indeed done you 
good service in securing shelter from the cruelty that pursued 
you; but let me render what additional aid lies inmy power. You 
say this Morley Briancourt is seeking for you?—that you have 
been warned of the danger that may still await you if he discov- 
ers your hiding-place? You shall remain where you are, then, in 
my care. I will not let you return to a situation which, however 
remote, may be still unsafe. I will take care that this cruel uncle 
of yours knows nothing concerning you, henceforth. Caroline, 
we will save her from them, dearest.”’ 

Miss Ashburton’s head was bowed upon the table. She raised 
herself, and put her hand in that of Eleanor. A paler hue spread 
over her ashy countenance, as she said : 

“ Yes—yes ; the ends of iniquity will be defeated. You will be 
saved. Call me, also, your friend, Eleanor Ashby, and let me, too, 
help you.” 

She kissed Eleanor’s forchead with solemn tenderness, and rose 
from her seat. But she had scarcely moved a single pace, ere her 
steps wavered, and she caught by the table. Turning her eyes, 
with a dying glance, towards Lady Mayhew, she murmured faint- 
ly, “ Aunt!” Both Lady Mayhew and Eleanor were springing to 
her side; it was only in time to receive her lifeless form, as she 
fell fainting into their arms. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE STRANGE VISITANT. 

Tue sudden swoon into which Caroline Ashburton had fallen, 
considerably alarmed Lady Mayhew. 

“She is so unused to such things,” shoe said, to Eleanor, 
“ though never very strong.” 

The usual restoratives were quickly applied, and in a short time 
Miss Ashburton revived. Directly as she recovered herself, she 
requested to be led to her own apartment, and there, saying that 
she wished to be entirely alone, dismissed every one, and locked 
her door. Lady Mayhew returned to Eleanor, with a serious face. 

“I never knew Caroline to faint, except once, before,” she said, 
“and that was when she was visiting the Morrisons, at Oakham, 
seven or eight years ago. The doctor and his wife returned at 
evening, from a brief journey they had made that day, to find her 
lying insensible upon the drawing-room floor, where it seemed she 
must have fallen immediately on entering from the garden, for her 
hat and shawl had not been removed. The domestics said she 
had been out walking. But that is the only time, I think, until 
now, that she has ever fainted since she has been with me—eleven 
years, now.” 

“Eleven years?—she became an orphan, then, at the age of 
thirteen ?” observed Eleanor, inquiringly. 

“Exactly—thirteen, poor child!” answered Lady Mayhew; 
“and she is four-and-twenty now.” 

“You must have learned, in all this time, to love her as you 
would your own child.” 

“Indeed, I have ; you are right, my dear Eleanor. Never could 
a daughter be more dear to me than Caroline. She is not less 
noble and amiable than she is beautiful; and one scarcely knows 
which to love the most—the loveliness of her mind, or the grace 
of that winning countenance to which it imparts so indescribable 
acharm. O, Eleanor, would indeed that she might be my daugh- 
ter!” Lady Mayhew sighed deeply. 

“ You wish it, then?” said Eleanor. ; 

“ Ah, wish it*—yes! And Edward—I may tell you, Eleanor ; 
Edward loves his cousin—loves her hopelessly; for she denies 
him encouragement. The slightest word or look of his, betraying 
to her the feelings that he is too unhappy to repress, seems to give 
her pain. She turns from the affection he offers her, yet it is with 
a sorrow—a melancholy that I cannot comprehend. As a child, 
she was ever cheerfal and happy hearted, and was so for a long 
time after she first became an inmate of my household. Forsome 
years past, however, her manner has been marked by a gentle 
seriousness, an appearance of subdued quiet, that has caused me 
some concern, since it seems unnatural in one so young. I have 
endeavored in vain to dissipate it, for at times—indeed, it often 
assumes the character of actual depression. Since the discovery 
of my son’s attachment, this depression has increased a thousand- 
fold. The knowledge of this affection, as it gradually opened to 
her, seemed to strike her with unhappiness. I remember the first 
time she heard of it from his lips. She came to me, whiter than 
those flowgrs you hold, and with a look that was agony itself, she 
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threw herself at my feet and buried her face in my lap, refusing 
all my attempts to raise her. That night, I heard her pacing her 
room from hour to hour. She never closed her eyes to rest. 
Watching and in sorrow, the dawn found her there. Since that 
time she has worn an air of melancholy that seldom leaves her; 
that has the most sorrowful signification for Edward ; for it tells 
him that his attachment is a hopeless one.” 

Eleanor listened ; seriously—attentively—with feelings of the 
deepest sympathy and compassion. 

“ Why is it, I wonder,” she said, half musingly, during the si- 
lence that followed Lady Mayhew’s words, “why is it that she 
manifests such excessive emotion, at the discovery of an affection 
which, if she cannot reciprocate, must natarally move her less than 
this seems to have done 1” 

“ It is beyond my power of comprehension,” uttered Lady May- 
hew, slightly shaking her head, “ except she does, indeed, return 
his affection—as your words would seem to suggest, and as I my- 
self, I confess, have this moment began to think possible. But is 
it possible? Can she return his affection, and yet refuse to reward 
it? There is, as she is aware, not the slightest obstacle to their 
union. She is assured of the happiness it would afford me to 
welcome her as my son’s wife and my daughter. How, then, it 
she loves, can she refuse him 1” 

Eleanor was silent. She had said to herself, the night before : 
“Caroline loves her cousin.”” Now, she hardly knew what to 
think ; and yet that first impression would retarn. They went 
down stairs together, and in the hall encountered Edward, who, 
after a moment’s conversation, asked his mother where Caroline 
was. 

Lady Mayhew informed him that she was not quite well, and 
would not be visible for some hours, she believed. He lingered a 
moment, looked somewhat disappointed, and then went out again. 
Lady Mayhew sighed, and accompanied Eleanor to the library. 

‘My dear,” said she, as they entered there, “living, as you 
have done, I find, so near to a certain place called Briarfield—” 

“ Briarfield ?”’ echoed Eleanor, involuntarily, with «@ slight 
blush: then she hastily added: “I really beg your pardon—pray 
proceed.” 

Lady Mayhew smiled. 

“I was only about to say, my dear, that you must be acquaint- 
ed, I think, with a family of the name of Latimer—some people 
whom I admire very much, and to whom I was introduced, 
through Dr. Morrison, last week. They reside at Briarfield, some 
fifteen miles from here.” 

It happened that Eleanor had, for some reason, refrained from 
the mention of Hugh and Mary, during her recital to Lady May- 
hew. Now, she repaired the omission by acknowledging the 
friendship existing between them. Lady Mayhew was much 
pleased. 

“TI like the family exceedingly,” she said. ‘ Miss Latimer is 
certainly a lovely girl. Her aunt I find one of the most attractive 
women of my acquaintance, and Mr. Latimer, the brother, is such 
an one as I would recommend to the warmest regards of my son, 
as a friend and companion. And, by-the-way, my dear Eleanor,” 
she added, “ they are coming over this week, so you will, if you 
choose, have an opportunity of seeing them.” 

Coming over! ‘The suggestion of this unlooked-for happiness 
filled Eleanor with delight for a moment. Then, as the thought 
of Hugh presented itself apart from that of his sister and aunt, a 
blush of embarrassment, timidity—of almost pain, and yet some- 
thing strangely sweeter than pain—mantled in her pretty cheek. 
She shrank from meeting Hugh Latimer now. 

Lady Mayhew regarded Eleanor, unobserved, with a curious 
glance, for a few seconds. Then an almost imperceptible smile 
dimpled her handsome mouth. 

“‘ My dear,” she said, presently, ‘‘ do you think they are aware 
of your being here ?” 

“Indeed, dear madam, I can hardly tell what to think,” answer- 
ed Eleanor. “It may be that my dwarf friend Pequin has told 
them—or perhaps Harry Longworth ; but otherwise I do not see 
how they would gain information.” 

“If they do not know, their surprise will be all the pleasanter.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the return of Edward 
Mayhew, and it soon flowed into other channels; but it was in- 
differently supported. Edward, though courteous and agreeable, 
as was his wont, yet found his thoughts often wandering away to 


Briarfield ; thinking, for the fiftieth time, what must be their sur- 
prise on learning the fact of her sudden flight from Ashby, and 
whether the cause had become known to them. 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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recen examining some ancient ruins, 
latel » Remedi j t six miles east of Santa Cruze. They were 
nearly buried up in a sand-hill. He also found twenty-three chim- 
neys, with their tops peering above ground. These chimacys are 
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BETCHUANA WAGON LEADER. 


SKETCHES IN AFRICA. 

We present on this a series of spirited sketches, depicting 
of the people southern part of Africa. All that ro- 

lates to this great continent is interesting. A cloud of mys 
has brooded over Africa from remote . Its whole interior is 
—- almost unexplored by the white man. Civilization has 
dwelt upon its borders and obtained a certain foothold here and 
there, but the ter portion of the continent is given up to bar- 
barism and darkness. In the close vicinity of the settlements 
wild beasts yet roam in alarming numbers. The lion makes his 
prey of the dark child of the forest; huge serpents trail their noi- 
some length among the underbrush. Over vast tracts of land 
herds of elephants roam at will. Strange birds and strange ani- 
mals people the solitudes. But a little way has the veil been 
lifted which hides the interior of this great continent. Our sketch- 
es, however, deal with a portion that is pretty well known—the 
Cape of Good Hope. Bartholomew Diaz discovered the extrem- 
est southerly point of Africa in 1493, but was unable to effect a 
landing on account of the fury of the sea—hence he gave it the 
name of Cabo dos Tormentos—the Cape of Storms. John II. of 
Portugal chan, the title to Cabo de Bona Esperanza—Cape of 
Good Hope. It was first doubled by Vasco de Gama, a Portu- 
gnese navigator. The Portuguese, however, never effected a per- 
manent settlement here. It remained for the —_ whose long 
voyages rendered it necessary for them to establish a convement 
watering place for their ships, to colonize the cape. This they did 
in about the middle of the 17th century. They gave the cape set- 
tlement almost its present limits, by reducing the Hottentots to 
slavery or driving them beyond the mountains. The natives of 
Southern Africa may be divided into two distinct families, the 
Hottentots, and the Betchuanas, Beutchuanas or Bushwanas, to 
whom the Caffres are related. -A specimen, perhaps not a very 
[eee J one—of the Beutchuana family, forms the subject of our 
picture, the “ Beutchuana wagon leader.” But if nature 
has not been very kind to these people in the matter of physiogno- 
my, she has made amends by giving them good figures. e 
Beutchuanas are not so tall as the Kaffirs, but their forms are 
more elegant. Their skin is of a brown tint, between the shining 
black of the negro and the yellow color of the Hottentots. They 


a sayy my of separate chiefs, who are often at war 
with each , these tribes are united by language, manners and 
customs. They are inquisitive and intelligent, have no settled 
occupation, yet are always active. They live principally on the 
curds of milk and the produce of the chase, exhibiting both adroit- 
ness and daring in the pursuit of game. ae kill cattle, 
and exhibit a most singular repugnance to fish. Their dress is 
made of the skins of wild animals in the chase. They 
are fond of ornaments, and men as well as women wear rings and 


bracelets of ivory and brass. Some of their towns are large. In 
1821, Campbell estimated the lation of Kaurechanee at 
16,000. The houses are neat a airy, and generally built of a 


circular form. They manufacture their own weapons, possessing 
great skill in tempering iron. Their offensive and defensive 
arms consist of a hassagay (javelin), which they throw with great 
— and use in lion hunting a shield and aclub. Polygamy 
practised among them, and the wife is the slave and the drudge 
of the husband. The delicate attentions which, in civilized com- 
munities the ruder sex pay to the fairer, are utterly unknown 
among them. When a young man, who meditates matrimony, 
has collected a dozen oxen, he exc his cattle for his first 
wife, and immediately sets her to work to build a house. She 
fells the trees, shapes the timber and constructs their abode. This 
being accomplished, she is set to work to build a stable. 
with her is the commencement of a very busy life, for she has now 
to form the in-door and out-door work—to attend to the cattle 
and to cultivate the fields. Domestic duties and agricultural pur- 
suits are too ignoble employments for the aristocratic male. ar 
and hunting only are worthy to occupy his time. As soon as he 
can afford it, the Beutchuana buys a second wife, who, in like 
manner, must build a house and stable, and cultivate a garden. 


CAPE WAGONER TAKING SNUFF. 


Honesty, loyalty and cou are the virtues they chiefly venerate. 
They have an idea of a soul, and belicve in an invisible Lord of 
nature, the sovereign Dispenser of good and evil, whom they call 
Mourimo. They divide the year into thirteen lunar months, and 
distinguish the planets from the fixed stars. Christianity has been 
introduced among them by missionaries, and with it some degree 
of civilization. To the Hottentot family belong the Bojesmans, 
or Bushmen, the Koranas and the Namaquas. ‘The first Euro- 
pean colonists on the cape found them filthy and indolent, and 
treated them as if they were beasts, but the Moravian missiona- 
ries developed in them capabilities for some degree of civilization. 
They were found not to be radically deficient in ingenuity and 
industry. They are of medium height, very thin, with high cheek 
bones, thick lips, small, half closed eyes, woolly hair and a wild 
expression. They dress in sheepskins. Their villages are called 
, and are a circular cluster of beehive shaped huts woven by 
women. The Kaffirs or Caffres are a handsome and vigorous 
race, naturally peaceable, but capable of fighting savagely, as 
their recent wars with the English, who have permanently occu- 
am the Cape of Good Hope since 1806, amply testify. The 
utchuana wagon leader, alluded to before, and skete from 
the life, is of a tribe, the remnant of what was once a very power- 
ful and warlike nation, similar to the Fingoes bordering upon 
Natal; but, consequent upon internal wars and intrigues of neigh- 
boring clans, were almost decimated ; the few that remain have 
chiefly taken up their abode in the colony. The men, as well as 
the women, are employed as wagon leaders (foreloopers), herds, 
and other menial occupations. Their inanity of character, sim- 
plicity of manners, and inoffensive career, place them in the scale 
of commiseration amongst the colonists. They proved themselves 
faithful and valiant soldiers during the last war, and worthy of 
the trust im them. Their clothing, like that of the 
Fingoes, consists of a sheepskin kaross, and a red woolen night- 
cap, procured from a trader for a few horns or a hide. Their only 
naive weapon is a knob kerrie, or stick with a round knob at one 


AMAKOSA FINGOE MAN. 


European costume. He is refreshing himself with a pinch of 
snuff, but instead of applying it to his nostrils, fills his mouth with 
it. The African love of finery is displayed in the inordinate quan- 
tity of plumage with which he has decorated his hat. We could 
not find room in our engraving for all of his whipstock, which is of 
cane pole and is of prodigious length—and no wonder, for a glance 
at a heavily loaded “Cape wagon,” with its interminable train 
of oxen winding their way across a vast plain at the base of the 
mountains, shows the necessity of a long lash to keep the animals 
in order. A Fingoe woman with her dress of sheepskin, and an 
Amakosa Fingoe man, with necklace and ear-ring, complete this 
series of illustrations. The Amakosa Fingoe man belongs to a 
tribe rescued by the British troops from the bondage of the Kaffirs, 
in the war of 1834—35. They have ever since enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity and freedom, in districts allotted to them within the 
pale of British dominion. The history and condition of this peo- 
ple excited very great interest. It appears that “ Fingoe”’ is not 
their natural appellation, but a reproachful epithet, denoting ex- 
treme poverty and misery—a person having no claim to justice, 
mercy, or even life. They are the remnants of eight powerful 
nations, which have been destroyed or driven out of their country 
by the destructive wars carried on amongst the natives of the inte- 
rior. These nations being broken up and dispersed in the sur- 
rounding country, many of the people who escaped fled from time 
to time to the westward, and thus came into collision with the Am- 
akosa Kaffirs, but principally with the tribes of Hintz. Here they 
were received by that chief as entirely dependent on his mercy and 
generosity, and were suffered to exist on the tenure of the most ab- 
ject slavery. This state of bondage at last became intolerable, 
and its victims embraced the opportunity afforded by the British 
invasion of Kaffir-land to throw otf the yoke and seek protection 
from the English. This persecuted tribe have demonstrated their 
gratitude for the protection which was granted to them, in every 
possible manner. Crime is scarcely ever heard of among them ; 
the men make excellent herdsmen, and the women good house 
servants and nurses; they are alike active, willing and faithful. 
Their costume is similar to the Kaffirs. 


KAFFIR WOMAN, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MAKER AND MASTER OF LIFE. 


BY CALE DUNN. 


In the season of sorrow 
There came unto me, 
As gentle a being 
As ever may be; 
And this was the song that she caroled for me: 
“When trouble hath driven all joy from thy breast, 
Look to heaven, and pray for its hallowed rest.” 


In the season of gladness 
There came unto me, 
As loving a being 
As ever may be; 
And this was the song that she warbled for me: 
“When gladness reigns queen o'er thy peace-favored breast, 
Remember that He alone makes thee so biest.’’ 


In the soason of sickness 
There came unto me, 
As smiling a being 
As ever may be; 
And this was the song that she warbled for me: 
© When sickness afflicts with its agonies rife, 
Remember that He is the Master of life. 


In every season 
There comes unto me, 
As holy a being 
As ever may be; 
And ever thus—ever thus sings she to me: 
“Remember thy God in every strife, 
For he is the Maker and Master of life.” 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE COQUETTE: 


—OoR,— 


PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


BY HENRY HACKETT. 

Iw one of the rural towns in the State of Maine, there resided 
a man by the name of Simon Middlebury. Mr. Middlebury had 
been married over thirty years, and had been blessed with twelve 
children. He had given them what education the advantages of 
the place afforded, which were few compared with those of 
the present day. The young hopefuls made commendable im- 
provement under their limited means, with the exception of his 
son Walter, who could not, or would not, keep up with the rest of 
the children in their studies. Scolding and whipping did no good. 
Walter contrived, term after term, to be the same dull, stupid 
scholar. If he could play truant, or spend the day in roaming 
through the woods or about the ponds, with his fishing-rod or 
gun, he was in his element. In this way Walter grew up till he 
was fifteen years of age. The boys would call him lazy bug, 
beetle bug, weezle bug, and numerous other kinds of bugs, till 
sometimes poor Walter did not know whether he was Walter Mid- 
diebury or somebody else. 

Among the girls at school he was the object of all their merry 
games and jokes, and not unfrequently he would march proudly 
home by the side of some roguish girl, to the great amusement 
of her companions behind. Of the number who thus amused 
themselves at his expense, was Lizzie Weston, a black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked girl of sixteen. Now, Lizzie was a kind, generous, good- 
hearted girl, but did many things which her better feclings told 
her she ought not todo. But she was the light and life of her 
gay companions, and while with them she was queen over all. 

On one of the occasions referred to, Lizzie was the last one 
whom Walter escorted home. As they were walking leisurely 
along, Lizzie became quite sedate, and commenced talking with 
Walter in a very sober and meditative way, all of which he lis- 
tened to with the greatest attention. At length she said: 

“Why do you think that all the girls are so attentive to you, 
Walter ?” 

“ Because, I suppose, they like me,” said Walter, laughing. 

“No, that cannot be the reason,”’ said Lizzie, “for if they liked 
you they would not make such sport of you, truly.” 

“Sport! Lizzie; who do you mcan that makes sport of me ?” 

“ Why, all of them.” 

“All; perhaps you may be mistaken,” replied Walter, quite 
earnestly. 

“Who do you except, Walter—Carry Lee ?” 

Though Lizzie meant nothing in earnest in this remark, she no- 
ticed by the sudden color which rose upon the face of Walter, that 
she had touched upon a matter that he had supposed was entirely 
unknown to any one save himself and Carry, and he said: 

“Carry Lec?” 

“Ts it not so, Walter?” 

“ Is what not so?” 

And Walter avoided the inquisitive look of his fair inquisitor. 

“ Havo not some of the girls who have so foolishly frolicked 
with you in our rambles, made you believe that they loved you ? 
Has not Carry Lee told you that she loved you, and made you 
believe she was sincere in what she said ¢” 

Walter had never dreamed there was such a thing in the human 
heart as deception, and never really knew what it was to be im- 
posed upon. From his childhood he had scarcely for a day been 
from home, and in that little home-world everything was so real 
and matter-of-fact, that he received what little knowledge of hu- 
man nature he possessed. He was at a loss, it is true, to under- 
stand why all the girls seemed ro fond of him, but he was con- 
tent that it was so. 


Walter hung down his head, kicking the dirt with the toe of 
his shoe, without saying a word. Lizzie again repeated her query. 

“Come, Walter, tell me truly. Am I not right?” 

“ Yes,” said he, timidly. 

Though Lizzie was suspicious that this was the case, she could 
not seriously suppose that any of the girls would carry the joke 
so far. 

“I thought so,” she at length replied, evidently surprised that 
her supposition was correct. “Now, Walter, tell me all about 
it, and I will not play naughty with you any more.” 

Lizzie had always been the foremost to plague and tease him, 
and he thought if he could win her over on his side, he should be 
accomplishing a great feat. An opportunity was now presented, 
and he embraced it. After some hesitation, he said : 

“I promised not to tell.” 

“I suppose so,” said Lizzie; “ but to be frank with you, Wal- 
ter, I’m afraid Carry is trying to make a fool of you, or in other 
words, that she is imposing upon you. What did she say?” 

“She told me that she loved me dearly, and asked me if I 
wouldn’t love her.” 

“Ah! when did she say this to you, Walter?” 

“O, a month ago, or more.” 

“ And has she told you since that she loved yout” 

“ Yes—lots of times.” 

“Did you believe her ?”’ 

Yos.” 

* And do you love hor?” 

“ Yes—very much.” 

“ Now, Walter, suppose what she has told you is not truc—that 
she has been hoaxing you all this while; should you love her 
then ?” 

“Love her? No! but you do not really think such a thing of 
her, do you ?” said Walter, looking up very anxiously into Lizzie’s 
face. 

“TI don’t know, Walter; stranger things than that have hap- 
pened, you know ; and young girls as well as older people are up 
to their tricks sometimes.” 

“I know that, Lizzie; but Carry has told me so many times 
how much she loved me, that I cannot believe she docs not really 
mean it. But I wish I knew, now that you doubt it.” 

“Well, Walter, I think I can put you in a way to test her 
sincerity. Are you willing to do as I advise you ?” 

“Yes, anything to convince me.” 

“ Well, then,” said Lizzie, “you know that at the great picnic 
which is coming off next month, all the young folks in the village 
intend going. Now, to-murrow, you ask Carry, privately, if she 
will be your companion on that occasion, and let me know what 
she says.” 

This was what Walter had been wishing to do ever since he 
heard there was to be a picnic. ‘The party would have to ride sev- 
eral miles to the festive grounds, and to have Carry for a compan- 
ion on such an occasion, was what he greatly desired. And that 
he might be in season, he very readily told Lizzie that he would 
do as she requested. If she accepted the invitation, he thought it 
would settle the matter at once in his favor. 


The next day, as usual, Walter took his walk home from school 
with the young ladies. As Carry was entering the garden-gato to 
her home, Walter, as though wishing to pluck a rose from a bush 
in the garden, entered at the same time that Carry did. While 
he was looking about for one that was full-blown, Carry came up, 
and handed him a bud just opening into life, saying, at the same 
time : 

“ Hero, Walter, is a bud that will soon be a full and beautiful 
rose—take it ; it is illustrative of my love for you.” 

Walter received the gift, and, looking Carry earnestly in the 
face, said : 

“ You do love me, then ?” 

Carry noticed the earnestness and sincerity with which the ques- 
tion was asked, and she manifested some hesitancy in giving a de- 
cided answer ; but she replied : 

“Why, yes, to be sure J do; is it not a beautiful bud ?” 

“ Yes, very beautiful,” observed Walter; ‘‘but its promise of 
becoming still more beautiful and lovely is much greater, I think, 
than your love for me.” 

“Why so, Walter?” said Carry, not seeming to comprehend 
his meaning. 

“Because, when I ask you if you really and truly love me, you 
reply, ‘Yes, to be sure [ do!’ The rosebud will blossom—therefore 
the illustration is not a good one. I did not expect such an an- 
swer, Carry, after what you have so often told me.” 

And the tears stood in Walter’s eyes. 

“O, now don’t be so foolish, Walter; you know that I love 
you.” 

And she took the bud and tastefully arranged it in the button- 
hole of his vest, telling him to wear it for her sake. Walter was 
almost persuaded to believe from this little incident that the 
suspicions which he a moment before entertained, were ground- 
less. He therefore resumed his wonted cheerfulness, saying : 

“T came to ask if you will accompany mo to the great picnic 
next month ?” 

“O, yes, that will be delightful! Such a nice long ride and 
along such beautiful scenery. Now, I’m sure, Walter, you can 
doubt me no longer; and to give you a still stronger proof of my 
sincerity, I will invite you to call at our house to-morrow evening, 
when we will arrange tho preliminaries of the excursion.” 

At that moment Carry found some convenient excuse for not 
being able to tarry longer. She hastily wished Walter good-by, 
and hopped away, singing merrily as she went. Walter left with 
a light heart; and as he wended his way homeward, he was truly 
happy in the thought that the one he really loved gave her love 


in return. On his way he met Lizzie, who had watched from her 
window his coming. 

“ Well, Walter, what did Carry say 7” 

“ She said she would go,” replied Walter. 

“I suppose you talked of some other matters, Walter. You 
are sure now that Carry loves you!” 

“ Yes.” 

And in the fullness of his heart he revealed to her all his con- 
versation with Carry, not even omitting the expression of “0, 
yes, to be sure I do.” 

“T hope, Walter, you will find her as trac as she promises to 
be ; but I fear otherwise. I shall await anxiously until your visit 
to-morrow evening. It is not curiosity alone that prompts me to 
be so much interested in this affair, but a real desire for your own 
welfare, Walter.” 


“Why, Walter, what in the world are you fixing up in your 
Sunday clothes for, I should like to know?” asked his mother, 
as he was preparing for his visit to Carry Lee’s. 

“Why, can’t a fellow put on his own trousers when he wants 
to, I want to know ¢” responded Walter, very smartly. 

“No, Walter, them trousers I made on purpose for you to go 
to meetin’ in; and if you should tear or spile them, what will 
you do?” 

“I don’t know, mother; but I must wear them to night, spoil 
or no spoil—tear or no tear!’ 

“Why, Walter, my son, what is the matter with you? Whero 
are you going ?” 

But Walter was too busy in adjusting his toilet to pay much 
heed to what his mother said; and he continued whistling to him- 
self in a very happy way. In a few moments his little brother 
Ben, six years old, came ranning in, and secing Walter dressed 
up in his best clothes, ran up to him and said : 

“I know where you are going, Wall.” 

Walter considered small boys at that moment of but little con- 
sequence, and therefore did not deign to notice his brother. 

“Where is he going, Benny ¢” asked his mother. 

“ He’s going to s:e Carry Lee—I know he is, for I seed him 
talking at her yesterday down in hor garden ; and I sawed her give 
him a beautifuller rose, and stick it in his waistcoat.” 

Having delivered this speech, little Benny sat down on a cricket 
beside his mother, watching Walter very earnestly. His mother 
thought there must be some truth in what Ben said, and she walked 
up to Walter, and taking him by the arm, said, with a serious look: 

“ Walter!” 

Ma’am.” 

“ Walter, my son.” 

“ Well, mother.” 

“Ts it true, what Benny has said ¢” 

“ Even so, mother.” 

“Why, my child, what has put such a thing into your crazy 
head. Depend upon it, that girl is making a fool of you.” 

But Walter would not listen a moment to what his mother was 
saying ; and after having “ fixed” himself in what he considered 
proper trim, started off on his evening’s business. As he walked 
along he thought of the happiness that was in store for him, and 
he could not help thinking to himself that his love for Carry was 
fully reciprocated. Punctual at the time he arrived at Carry’s 
house, and was received in the usual free and social manner by 
the family of Mr. Lee. They had always considered him as a 
very quiet boy, and rather inferior in mind to the other boys in the 
neighborhood, and therefore gave him greater liberties than they 
otherwise would. And as Carry had said nothing of the reason 
of his present call, they looked upon it as one of his usual visits, 
and laughed and joked with him as ever. An hour or two passed 
in this way without anything being said in relation to the picnic. 
In fact, Carry gave him no chance to broach the subject unless in 
the presence of the whole company, and this he did not wish to 
do. At length he rose to depart, and as he was accompanied 
to the door by Carry and her sisters, he requested Carry to walk 
down to the garden gate with him, which she laughingly consented 
to do. They were walking slowly along when Walter said : 

“Have you arranged all for the ride? Cannot we take your 
little sister Lucy with us in the chaise—she will be so delighted 
with the ridet I should very much like to have her go.” 

“The ride! why, Walter, you don’t think of going to the great 
picnic, do you 

“ Think of going! Why, what do you mean, Carry? Did you 
not promise me yesterday that you would go with me ?” 

“Yes, Walter, I told you so, I believe, but I supposed you con- 
sidered it all a joke.” 

“A joke, Carry ; I cannot believe that you have been deceiv- 
ing me; yet what am I to suppose when you told me as a suspi- 
cion crossed my mind that you were not sincere in your profes- 
sions of love for me, that as a proof it was not so, you were de- 
lighted at the idea of accompanying me on the excursion ?” 

“ Really, now,” said Carry, stepping back, and assuming a very 
dignified and haughty manner, “I perceive you are getting quite 
serious about the matter. Why, I never for a moment thought ot 
going with you!” 

Tho thought of what’ Lizzie had told him, and the casual re- 
mark of his mother, flashed at once upon Walter’s mind, and he 
was not therefore entirely unprepared for the conduct of Carry ; 
and he instantly replied to her : 

“ And have all the professions of love that you have heretofore 
made for me, been nothing but a mere whim of yours? ©, Carry, 
say that you love me.” : 

And he advanced toward her, extending his hand ; but she 
withdrew farther from him. 

“Love you! If you have been silly enough to believe so, you 
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are a greater dunce than I ever took you to be. Te may be that | 


among the thousand things I have said to you in my thoughtless 
moments, I have told you so; but to really love you—a poor, dull 
dunce of a boy, would be the most ridiculous thing in the world ! 
No, Mr. Walter, you must look elsewhere for your lady-love.” 

And she turned to go into the house, when Walter said : 

“Miss Lee, L acknowledge that I have been silly enough to be- 
lieve the words you spoke to me, were true—that you did love me ; 
but it seems that I was deceived. I have also been dunce 
enough to love. I own, too, that because of this, I have suffered 
myself many times to be laughed at and jeered at in as severe a 
manner as you have now done; and I have as often resented 
those insults, because I believed you incapable of playing the 
hypocrite. But I regret it not; itis better that I should learn 
your true character now. You have artfully played the game—it 
remains to be seen who comes off winner. I am poor—I know it 
as well as you; and dull, and if you please, a dance; but I am 
young, and you have taught me a lesson that I shall hope to 
profit by. At least, it has been a useful one, though severe. I 
envy not a heart like yours. I leave you, but not in anger: your 
baseness has overpowered that, and pity has taken its place.” 


Carry, whose back was turned upon Walter when he com- 


menced addressing her, listened with no little surprise to the man- | 
ner and style of language in which he addressed her. It was very 
different from that which she had been accustomed to hear from | 


him ; and she remained fixed to the spot, unchanged in attitude, 
and in such deep reverie that she was not aware, until looking up, 
that she was alone. 

Walter, while on his way homeward, weighed well in his mind 
the events of the evening and the cause that led to them. He had 
heard from Carry words that mortified him, and yet he was dis- 
posed to acknowledge their truth ; but while he did this, his reso- 
lution became more fixed that he would overcome them. His am- 
bition was aroused. Carry Lee should see the day that the love 
of stupid Walter should not be scorned. 


Hitherto the intellectual faculties of Walter had lain, as it were, 
dormant. It had been sufficient for him to play with the eddies 
and catch the froth on the stream of life; but there was an under- 
current ; it needed the shock which his sensibilities had received 
to arouse into action the latent energies of which he was the un- 
conscious possessor. An entire revolution in his manners was im- 
mediately commenced. The change was readily perceived by 
every one, and by none more wondered at than by the teacher of 
the district school. It was sometime before the girls could account 
for his refusing to accompany them as usual from school. Lizzie, 
however, had been made acquainted by Walter with the cause— 
but she kept the secret to herself. But the mystery was soon solv- 
ed, and by Carry, too, in this wise. 

Walter, on account of illness, had been excused from remain- 
ing in school till the close of the afternoon session. On his way 
home he sat down by the roadside to rest. He was overtaken by 
the young ladies, who commenced questioning him in regard to 
his recent change of conduct. Going up to him as he was walk- 
ing slowly along, one of them said : 

“Come, Mr. Walter, we insist upon it that you tell us why you 
have so neglected us of late. We all of us feel quite offended 
with you.” 

“Tam very sorry,” replied Walter, “if I have given you occa- 
sion for being offended with me. I am unconscious of having 
wronged you in any respect. I beg that you will tell me in what 
way I have given you offence.” 

“In not favoring us with your company home—we feel very 
much slighted.” 

Walter well comprehended the meaning of this remark, and no- 
ticed the irenical expression of the speaker, and he said : 

“T should not think you would consider it mach of a favor, or 
imagine yourselves in the least slighted by not being seen in com- 
pany with a poor, dull dunce of a boy!” 

This reply somewhat surprised them, but they were continuing 
their inquiries, when it was observed that Carry had left the com- 
pany and was hurrying forward as fast as she could. The girls 
soon came up with her. They perceived at once that something 
unusual was the matter with her, so they demanded an explana- 
tion, Carry, rather than have it known that any secrecy existed 
between her and Walter, as the girls noticed there evidently was, 
revealed the whole matter to them. Although the estimation in 
which they had held Walter, and the manner in which they had 
treated him, was anything but flattering to him, they looked upon 
the conduct of Carry as most despicable, and she had the satis- 
faction of seeing that her acts of deception were justly appre- 
ciated by her companions, besides the mortification of knowing 
that the matter would be universally known, and she as universal- 
ly laughed at and despised. Walter, ever afterward, was treated 
with respect and attention. 

At the close of the term, Walter was taken from school, his 
father requiring his services on the farm, the elder boys having 
been apprenticed to trades. But the taste for knowledge which 
Walter had acquired, was none the less abated after his leaving 
school. He devoted what leisure time he had to study. His father, 
who had for some years beeu apprehensive that his son was want- 
ing in mental capacities, perceived with delight the great change 
that had recently taken place, and he gave him all the time he 
possibly could, to prosecute his studies. 

Five years had passed, and still Walter was found assisting his 
father. He had in this time fully redeemed the resolution he 
made when Carry Lee called him a dull dunce of a boy. By 
his own energies and industry he had made himself perfect mas- 
ter of all the branches of a common school education, and had 


made himself familiar with many of the languages. No op- 
portunity, thus far, had presented itself for him to study naviga- 
tion, a knowledge of which he very much desired to gain. He 
therefore addressed a letter to an uncle in Boston, asking his as- 
sistance in this branch of his studies. His uncle, who was exten- 
sively engaged in mercantile affairs, was pleased to learn that his 
nephew had been thus interested in acquiring an education, and lost 
no time in communicating with his brother, and urging him to en- 
courage Walter; and as he had a “hard row to hoe,” as he ex- 
pressed himself to his brother, he offered to pay the tuition fee 
and other expenses of his son, if he could be spared to attend 
school for a while in the city. 

In due course of time Walter arrived at his uncle’s in Boston, 
and immediately entered upon his studies at school. His uncle 
found him to be possessed of superior abilities, and he soon be- 
came fond of his young protege. He was, perhaps, at first a lit- 
tle rustic, withal, but this became gradually dispelled, and he 
shone among the most brilliant scholars in his class. His uncle 
spared no expense in giving him an education, and he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing that his exertions were well repaid. Though 
he was not educated within the walls of a college, his indomitable 
perseverance which he had thus far exercised, and the increased 
facilities now placed at his command for pursuing his studies, 
placed him at the age of twenty-five in a position in the literary 
world where few of his years could excel him; and as he review- 
ed the past ten years of his life, he could not but wonder how in 
that time his position in life was changed. From the “ dull dunce 
of a boy,” he was conscious of having attained a respectable and 
honorable place in society ; and the resolution he made on the 
memorable night that he invited Carry Lee to accompany him to 
the picnic, he felt as though he had faithfully fulfilled. 


Mr. Middlebury, having watched with satisfaction the progress 
of his nephew thus far, felt an earnest desire for his future hap- 
piness and success in life. His business was pressing upon him, 
and his close confinement thereupon had impaired his health, and 
he saw the necessity of finding relief from the tedium of his busi- 
ness. His confidence in the integrity and ability of Walter was 
ample, and he therefore proposed to him that he would enter the 
store in the capacity of aclerk. This proposition was not at first 
seen in a favorable light. He had a higher ambition for a literary 
education than was here presented ; but when he thought what his 
uncle had done for him, and saw that he could never have be- 
come what he was without his kindly assistance, and as he wit- 
nessed his declining health on account of his incessant applica- 
tion to business, he could not refuse his dear uncle’s request; and 
he cheerfully assented to it, and immediately entered upon the 
duties of his new office. 

The proficiency that Walter made in business affairs soon re- 
lieved his uncle of much anxiety and labor, and he found that he 
could devote considerable time to travelling and other means for 
the improvement of his health. 

Walter remained in his uncle’s store two years; and in this 
time he had learned much in mercantile matters which was useful 
tohim. Mr. Middlebury was quite an extensive owner in mer- 
chant and freighting vessels, and had invested large amounts in 
goods for exportation and importation. This business had for the 
last year been for the most part entrusted to Walter. 

In the spring of 1847, two years after Walter had been in the 
employ of his uncle, Mr. Middlebury had just finished building 
the splendid ship Edward. The first voyage she was to make was 
to Peru. Her cargo was to consist of dry goods, provisions, and - 
such other articles as were considered the most saleable, and was 
to receive in return such products of the place as might be 
thought the most valuable for the home trade. Mr. Middlebury 
had given unusual attention and care to the selection of his goods 
to be sent out in the Edward. He had two reasons for this. He 
was desirous that the first cargo should compare favorably with 
the beauty and splendor of his new ship; and he also wished that 
the one who was to superintend its sale should take a pride in of- 
fering such a cargo to purchasers; and for the superintendence of 
this important trust, he had selected in his own mind his nephew. 
As the time drew near for the sailing of the ship, he made known 
to Walter his intentions. Though it was an office which he mueh 
desired, Walter feared to assume the responsibility, and wished to 
be excused ; but being strongly urged and encouraged by his 
uncle, he consented. 

On the 15th of September, 1847, everything was in readiness. 
Walter had received the necessary instructions. The Edward was 
got under way, and with a fair breeze and amid the loud and 
hearty cheers of a multitude of spectators, she left the port of 
Boston, to risk the perils and dangers of the first voyage of ocean- 
life. She proved to be a ship of superior strength and speed ; and 
after a voyage of a little more than three months she arrived with 
her crew and cargo safely at the port of Callao. 

Walter’s knowledge of the Spanish language enabled him at 
once to introduce himself to the traders of the place, and it was 
but the work of a few days before he had disposed of the cargo 
entrusted to him to good advantage, and had engaged for a return 
cargo the fine wool of the vicunna (a sheep of the Andes), wines, 
sugar, bark, ete. 

In the course of a few weeks the Edward was ready for the 
homeward voyage. While tarrying at Callao, Walter made the 
acquaintance of several officers of the merchant vessels who were 
trading at the ports on the Pacific. He was anxious to view the 
different places of interest on the coast, and if he could so arrange 
his business, he concluded to avail himself of one of the many in- 
vitations to visit those places after the clearance of the Edward. 
He made known his wishes to the captain, who favored his plans. 
Walter accordingly sent duplicates of his bills of sale and invoices 
to his uncle, in care of the captain, and also letters apprising him 


of his voyage up the Pacific, and promising a speedy return. Af- 
ter getting everything in readiness, the Edward weighed anchor 
and set sail with a fine westerly breeze for the port of Boston. 

After the sailing of the Edward, Waltcr lost no time in making 
preparations for his voyage. By the politeness of the captain, he 
took passage in the brig Atilla, from Maine, which was to make a 
voyage to California betore she returned home. This was a place 
Walter had long wished to visit ; not that it contained any matter 
of peculiar interest, for, on the contrary, the place was, until the 
year previous, when the American flag was first raised by Com- 
modore Sloat, in a very wretched state. But he had an ardent 
desire to visit a place so famous in history, which was discovered 
by the celebrated conqueror, Cortez, and said to have been visited 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578. 

The Atilla arrived at San Francisco about the last of January, 
having disposed of her cargo at various ports on the way. Dur- 
ing the voyage Walter had made the acquaintance of the officers ; ~ 
and with the captain and second mate, who were natives of Ban- 
gor, Maine, his acquaintance grew into the strongest friendship. 
He assisted the captain very materially in the disposal of his car- 
go, as he was well acquainted with the Spanish language and 
could better deal with the Indians and Spaniards in the traffic 
of goods. 

Walter, together with some haif dozen of the officers and crew 
of the brig, desirous of sceing that section of our newly acquired 
territory, and wishing to sce some of the places of interest point- 
ed out in such glowing sty!e by Colonel Fremont, prepared them- 
selves for a trip into the interior. In their journeyings they vis- 
ited Captain Sutter’s fort, and while there, information was receiv- 
ed that Marshall, who was building a sawmill some fifty miles 
above, had discovered rich veins of gold. As may readily be 
imagined, the party, in company with Captain Sutter, immediate- 
ly started for the mill, where they found that gold did exist in 
large quantities. 

Here was a chance for Walter to try his luck ; he therefore pre- 
posed to the captain and his other friends of the Atilla that they 
should remain a few days in that vicinity to prosecute gold digging. 
Two of the company therefore returned to the brig for a supply 
of provisions and the necessary conveniences for commencing op- 
erations. On their return they “‘prospected”’ for a short time, 
and finally stationed themselves about four miles below the mill, 
on the “ American Fork,” and it proved they were not unfortu- 
nate in the place they had chosen. From the time of the discov- 
ery of gold in California, in no section has the metal been found 
more abundant than on this stream. Governor Mason, in his offi- 
cial letters to government speaks of two men who took out from 
this plain $17,000 of gold in a few days. 

Walter and his companious remained about two weeks, and 
during that time they had collected a large amount of the metal 
in lumps and dust, and conveyed it to the vessel. 

The Atilla, having disposed of her cargo and reloaded with 
hides, ete., started on her return voyage. On her arrival at Pan- 
ama, Walter entrusted his business to the captain, crossed the 
isthmus, took passage in the barque Ann at Gorgona for New Or- 
leans, from whence he took passage in a packet ship for Boston, 
where he arrived about the first of May, before the arrival of the 
Edward. He narrated to his uncle the good success he met with 
in the disposal of the cargo of the Edward, and with what he had 
reloaded her. Mr. Middlebury was highly pleased with the result, 
and promised Walter that he should be well rewarded for his 
faithfulness and good judgment. Walter then gave him an ac- 
count of his trip to California, and the result of his journey there ; 
but his uncle, though having heard, by vague rumors, of the dis- 
covery of gold in that section of the country, gave but little cre- 
dence to them, and he therefore advised his nephew not to count 
too largely upon the “heap” of dirt that he had dug there and 
foolishly brought away. 

In about three weeks after Walter’s return, the Edward arrived, 
safe and in goodtrim. By this voyage Mr. Middlebury realized 
a profit of ten thousand dollars; and for this extraordinary suc- 
cess he was indebted to his nephew’s excellent management. 

. Walter had not been home since he left, many years before, and 
obtained leave of absence for a while to visit the old homestead. 
His appearance, both in deportment and conversation, contrasted 
with what it was when he left, very naturally caused no little sur- 
prise. Among his old acquaintances and schoolmates, none was 
more observant in noticing this change than Carry Lee: and 
she seemed very dssirous to renew the acquaintance. But her fre- 
quent calls at his father’s for this purpose, did not produce the de- 
sired effect. Walter invariably avoided her company when he 
could do so. 

There was one, however, whose company Walter often sought. 
From the time he first left home, the many friendly counsels and 
good advice of Lizzie Weston became too strongly impressed on 
his memory to be forgotten, and he was happy that an opportuni- 
ty was now presented when he could thank her with a grateful 
heart for what she had done for him. 

One day, after Walter's return to Boston, Carry and Lizzie 
met. As may be expected, their conversation partook somewhat 
largely concerning Walter. Carry, wishing to ascertain the truth 
of the rumor of his engagement to Lizzie, asked her if it was so— 
if she really loved him. Lizzie, laughing, readily answered : 

“Why, yes: to be sure Ido!” 

The effect of this reply was too plainly shown on Carry’s face to 
pursue the inquiry farther, and the subject was at once dropped. 

Walter is now a partner in one of the most successful merean- 
tile firms in Boston. And in one of the pleasantest suburban towns 
of the city, surrounded by all the enjoyments of life, reside Walter 
and his own Lizzie Weston, happy and respected ; while Carry is 
yet in the “market,” deeply lamenting her youthful coquetry. 
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COMPANION. 


MESS-ROOM OF THE MARINES AT CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 


MARINE BARRACKS, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

The engravings on this page were drawn for us expressly by Mr. 
Champney, the interior and exterior of the 
Barracks at Charlestown, Massachusetts. The command at this 
time consists of one lieutenant-colonel, two lieutenants, six ser- 
geants, four corporals and seventy-five privates. The Charlestown 
post is considered to be a model military one in every respect. The 
exemplary conduct of the men is particularly noticeable. They 
enjoy all the privileges which can be extended to them, keeping in 
view their obligations to the public service. Only very rarely is it 
found nece to have resort to punishment, and that of the 
mildest kind. The provisions furnished are abundant, and of the 
very best quality ; and the system of messing is so conducted, that 
the “mess-room” affords all the comforts of a well-regulated 
boarding-house. Our first engraving exhibits the interior of the 
mess-room, with the men at dinner. The room is clean and neat, 
and furnished with substantial tables and benches. The cooking- 
stove and dresser on the right are indicative of good cheer. Pro- 
bably there is no military service in the world in which the privates 
fare so well as in that of the United States. They are comfortably 
lodged, fed and clothed, and the officers they are required to obey 
are men of education and character. Having seen how their meals 
are served, let us next take a glance at their quarters for the night, 
which forms the subject of the second picture. The bedsteads, it 
will be perceived, are iron frames, turning up to the wall on hinges, 
and thus occupying but little space when not in use. Above cach 
man’s bedstead on a shelf are his knapsack and other traps. Ina 
part of this room is a gun-rack filled with muskets. A gallery 
runs round the apartment, and other beds are seen on the second 
story. A sergeant and some of the privates are grouped together 
in the apartment. The third picture of our series exhibits the bar- 
rack-yard and drill-ground—a spacious enclosure planted with trees, 
having the barracks running along one side of it. To the left a 
sentinel is seen mounting guard. The corps are drilling by squads, 
and are going through various manceuvres, while a group of ladies 
and gentlemen on the right is watching their evolutions. Under 
the trees may be scen a small battery of guns. These guns, now 
performing silent duty on the pe have “done the state 
some service.” Like many of the veterans under arms when our 


artist was sketching the picture, these guns were employed upon 


YARD OF THE MARINE BARRACKS, CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 


the plains of Mex- 
ico, and contribut- 
ed their share to 


still ists in 
holding it in con- 
tempt; and still 
refers every Mun- 
chausen of a story- 
teller to these fine 
fellows for credu- 
lous listeners. But 
after all, there is 
more humor than 
sober seriousness 
in these profes- 
sional jealousies. 
When danger 
comes, and the 
common enemy 
assails the flag, 
soldier and sailor 
rush side by side 
to meet the foe. 
The marines at 
the navy yard aro 
fine-looking men, 
and are admirably 
drilled; they may 
be relied upon to 
do service when occasion calls. The various arrangements 
of the yard are characterized by skill and judicious management. 


FLYING FISH. 

Another gale, and the ship practising the polka. Sun veiled for 
two days since we entered the tropic. As the captain and I were 
conversing just 
within the cabin 
door, something 
came flashing be- 
tween us and drop- 
ped upon the floor 
—a flying fish al- 
lured by the lamp. 
Nearly killed by 
the blow, it died 
before a bucket of 
water to put it in 
could be drawn. 


Others came on 
board during the 
night. Such is the ‘iy = way 


velocity of their 
motions, that a { 

portion of their ‘ff 

nose or scalp is left 4 q 
wherever they 44 
strike; marks are 
numerous on the 
ship’s sides. But 
for its wings, I 
should have taken 
the stranger for a 
mackerel. From 
the nose to the ex- 
tremity of the tail 
is twelve inches; 
the longest side of 
each wing seven. 
The lower lobe of 


SLEEPING APARTMENT OF THE MARINES AT CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 


tail, no doubt, to the act 
of springing from the water. wings, ments of pectoral 
fen het their translucent membrane 5 med rods or 


e air for pleasure, as well as to escape ups and indi- 
viduals being observed leaping and making short trips as in mere 
wantonness. They fly low, seldom mounting hi or 


y 

swallows skimming along for flies, so strongly do they, in certain 
lights, resemble Wh J 
black backs are foreshortened and their 
patton the fluttering of these organs is distinctly visible, resem- 

ling as plates of mica. The distance they - over varies 
with the impulse that rouses them. While some descend not far 
from you, others, more timid, dart far ve. The ordinary flight 
of a group may be averaged at two hun feet, but some proceed 
four or five times that distance. I have seen single fish pass over 
three hundred yards. 22d.—Air and ocean alike in temperature. 
I cannot detect the slightest change in the thermometer when 
plunged into the sea. -birds fluttered round, and occasional 
flying fish diverted us. In making off, some took to leeward, an 
others went directly against the wind; some kept along 
with us, and were occasionally canted half over by the wind blow- 
ing against their sides. Examples of progress by successive bounds 
and of varying their course when in the air occurred. Each flock 
follows a leader, and when he changes the direction of flight, the 
rest conform to it. Everywhere — | are darting out of and play- 
ing over the liquid furrows, obviously enjoying themselves as they 
spring from wave to wave. There is no watching them frisking 
over the green, uneven surface, without reverting to wrens and lin- 
nets in their native meads. Voice only is wanting to perfect 
illusion ; but, though terrestrial glades resound with vocal melody, 
the ocean has no songsters.—Ewbank’s Brazil. 
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DUTCH VESSELS. 
* The ving herewith present- 
“a a idea ot 


Dutch naval architecture, in the 
representation of the tub-built and 
clumsy vessels which they still 
build, but a pleasant notion of the 

uaint old city of Amsterdam, with 
gable-ended houses, its point- 
ed roofs, and little, ~_ win- 
dows. Though the tch still 
build some fine vessels, yet they are 


nating models, seck them from 
er countries. We have seen some 
of their barques, built after Ameri- 
can models, which could hardly be 
distinguished from Yankees. Yet 
the Dutch at one time bade fair to 
be the masters of the sea. They 
pushed their adventurous vo 
to the remotest quarters of the 
globe, and in the 17th century, their 
ships of war were a terror even to 
England. Every one remembers 
how boldly Admiral Van Trom 
spread his canvass in the Britis 
annel with a broom at his mast- 
head, thereby delicately intimating 
his intention of sweeping the Brit- 
ish from the face of the ocean. But 
those days have oe by, and in 
maritime affairs the Dutch havo 
been outstripped by many other na- 
tions. For the origin of naval archi- 
tecture, we must go back to a very 
remote period of time. There is 
perhaps not a nation on the face of 
the earth ignorant of the mode of 
making a vessel capable of floating 
on the surface of the water—if we 
except some few tribes in the inte- 
rior of a country. Nor can we tell, 
with any degree of clearness, which 
among the nations of carly times 
had not such knowledge. Char- 
nock, in his valuable “ History of 
Marine Architecture,” says: “ It 
would be a fruitless attempt to in- 
vestigate, not merely the first in- 
ventor of marine architecture, but 
even the country or quarter of the world crom whence the science 
derived its birth or origin. The remote distance of time, aided by 
the hyperbolical fictions of poets and historians, renders the at- 
tempt absurd, and even ridiculous, because the result of the inquiry 
cannot produce any decisive determination. It may be conjectured 
that the active, inquisitive spirit of enterprise, constitutionally, as 
it were, implanted in our nature, displayed itself at one and the 
same time in a variety of quarters and districts; for the primitive 
ideas of men dispersed over the face of the globe, unconnected 
with each other, and totally ignorant even of each other’s existence, 
appear in such perfect unison as to invention, that they extremely 


ed with the » 80 
carefully to 


were generally towed 
against it by rsons on shore, un- 


stituted. It is probable con- 
jecture that the first form of the boat 
or vessel in most countries was the 


coarse material. Experience would 
soon teach the —— that they 
were deficient in the power of di- 
recting such a fabric, so as to be 
certain of reaching their destination 
in spite of winds and currents. To 
remedy this defect, a simple addi- 
tion was contrived of thick planks 

e logs, and answerin urpose 
of Such was the 
precursor of the boat or ship of our 
day. The Alpha of shipbailding was 
the raft; ite Omega is the clipper. 
No nation has yet been able to 
rival those of American construc- 
tion. 


SCENE AT 8. BOSTON BRIDGE, 
The spirited local scene which 
forms the second engraving on this 


perc, wae drawn expressly for us 
y Mr.Champney. It requires but 
little explanation. The fishing 
boats, laden with their scaly prey, 
have just hauled in, and the lucky 
fishermen are disposing of their 


DUTCH VESSELS AT AMSTERDAM. 


well warrant this supposition.” Some of the earliest vessels, ot 
which we have any account, were those constructed by the ancient 
Egyptians to navigate the Nile. They appear to have been small 
planks cut out of the Acantha, or Egyptian thorn. These were 
not cut into lengths like planks, but into pieces nearly square, and 
measuring about three feet each way ; they were lapped over each 
other like tiles, and fastened together by a number of wooden pins. 
This mode of construction was found sufficiently strong for the 
purpose to which it was applied, without the assistance of any in- 
ternal frame or timber. ‘The hull of the vessel being thus formed, 
a sufficient number of seats or benches for the accommodation of 
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weres to an eager crowd that throng 
upon the bridge. Fresh fish thus 
obtained are a cheap luxury. The 
fishing season commences in April 
and continues till October, the busi- 
ness being followed by professional fishermen. They go down the 
harbor and return with the tide. They no sooner make fast, than 
they are beset by a crowd of eager purchasers, and readily dispose 
of their cargo. The Irish population of South Boston avail them- 
selves largely of this mode of supplying their tables, on account of 


| cheapness, as good cod and haddock, fresh from the ocean, can be 


had for two, three and four cents apiece. The fish mostly caught 
are cod, haddock and flounders. Many persons doing business in 
Boston, and living in South Boston (mostly mechanics and labor- 
ers), on their return home at night, take home some of these fish. 
The scene on the arrival of the boats is really animating. 


' the rowers were added; and when 
— the joints or seams were carefully 
as 
ROE use. These vessels, however, were 
ot = = course to enable the sail to be sub- 
2 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
I DREAM OF HAPPY HOURS. 


BY ENNA LINDEN. 


Last night I was a happy child, 
And gamboled o'er the lawn, 

And revelled ‘mong the fragrant flowers, 
That open with the dawn ; 

I chased the light-winged butterfly, 
Through hollow and o’er hill, 

And rambled in the wild woods, 
So shady and so still. 


I plucked the ripe, red berry, 
I sought the streamlet’s brink, 
And with a broad green leafiet 
Dipped water up to drink ; 
I saw the brown and yellow frog, 
And watched the spotted trout, 
As from beneath the mossy bank 
He swiftly darted out. 


I hunted for the robin's nest, 
Within the dwarf pine tree, 

And peeped with curious, eager eyes, 
Her bright blue eggs to see. 

I sought amid the fallen leaves, 
The glossy acorn ball, 

And wondered how the old oak tree 
Could grow so large and tall. 

I marvelled, if to other eyes 
The earth so grand could seem ; 
wakened, and, alas! to find 
"Twas but an empty dream. 


0, would I were a child again, 
With happy, careless heart, 
Untouched by sin or worldly care, 
Or sorrow’s painful smart ; 
Unburdened by the heavy load 
It wearily doth bear, 
That "twould so willingly lie down 
In death, if rest were there. 


> 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


A SUMMER WATERING PLACE. 


BY W. C. GOODNOW. 


Diseustep with faded flowers and flounced flirts at Saratoga, 
Newport and Rockaway, I, who (tell it not in Gath) already spy 
gray threads in my mustache and dispose my hair artistically to 
hide the deepening crow’s-foot on my temple, having heard my 
friend Bitemsly descant rapturously on the beauties and wild soli- 
tude of Scatuskyaskillcat Falls, entered the cars and left Babylon 
behind me, en route for Scatuskyaskillcat. After a two days’ 
journey, I was stopped in the woods near dusk, where on a shingle 
was painted the one momentous word, Scatuskyaskillcat. All the 
falls visible were those made by my valise, as, having dropped 
from my hand, it rolled down stone after stone into a little hollow, 
where a little smoke rose from the little chimney of a little house. 
I followed my valise. ‘David!’ cried a woman who darned a 
stocking on the doorstep, “ here’m a man !” 

“ Well, whatem if there be?” screamed a little shrill voice on 
the third octave of C. 

“’Spose he wants to be took in !”” answered she. 

“Good heavens ! my good woman,” I groaned, “ I’m taken in 
enough now. I only want a lodging and a bowl of milk, as I 
presume this is your hotel.” 

“ Swer it is,”’ she replied ; and now, “ Dav’d,” a little wizened 
man, with three spires of tow on the crown of his head, bustled 
through the door, gave the old lady a kick, and said in the former 
pitch of voice, “‘ Walk in, stranger! darn it, walk in!” 

Considering that the oath might be a local custom, equivalent 
to the ancient “ Peace be with thee,” I complied. 

Introducing me to an apartment the size of a bathing-tub, my 
host said, “‘ Here’s your room, stranger, darn it is! and it’s a room 
finished fourteen years ago come Wensdy fornit, or my namo aint 
David Davis.” 

Remarking that it was a very good room, what there was of it, 
although like Foote’s wine, rather little of its age, I asked the 
way to tho falls. 

“Fallst Whatem falls ?” 

** Guess he means where Charlty tumbled down and caught her 
dress onter a hook,” suggested Mrs. Davis. 

No, I didn’t mean that. I meant falls, waterfalls, cataract, cas- 
cade, none of which words were comprehended ; but when I said 
river, brook, water—“ 0!” screamed David, raising his voice a 
key higher, “‘ Charity! here!” and a fat girl about sixteen years 
old, with snarly hair clotted upon ner dirty face by the combined 
forces of molasses and gravel, rolled into our presence. 

“* Show this feller the spring. Guess he wants to wash his face. 
Wall, tis rather dirty, and you wash yourn at the same time !’’ 

After scrambling ten minutes through a brush-heap, I came 
where a barrel was sunk in the earth, and was filled by water that 
dripped, with a little splash, from the mouth of a spout projecting 
from a small heap of stones, and fell the space, by rule measure- 
ment, of one foot and two inches, with the immense volume of a 
teaspoonful at a time. Happiness is a rainbow, and the pursuit of 
it folly; but my pursuit of Scatuskyaskillcat was infinitely worse, 
for there was not even a rainbow to this truly wonderful and unique 
** fall,” and inwardly cursing Bitemsly, I turned away, leaving 

Charity at her ablution, and resought mine inn. 

Notwithstanding the approaching shower, I am ashamed to say 
that I lost my way, and wandered round, through the untrodden 


byways of this desolate country for the space of half an hour; at 
last, down pattering came the big drops, and completed my wretch- 
edness. Theo rain-storm had overtaken me, a leader of the ton, rus- 
ticating in the heart of the country for pleasure, forsooth. Linen 
was arag, nankeen soaking, Leghorn dripping—where should the 
weary dove find rest 4 

On a slight eminence stood a shed, clapboarded and painted yel- 
low, which was quite an improvement on the “ hotel.”” Knocking 
at the door, open it flew, and introducing my request for a tempo- 
rary covering, the housewife within really wished she ‘“ had a ram- 
brilly for me,” and bade me be seated ; rather a difficult task, I 
found, as there were but two stools in the room, and both of those 
wanting in the necessary complement of legs. However, balanc- 
ing a stick of wood upright on one end, I became established on 
the other and qualified to join the Ravels, by my efforts to pre- 
serve equilibrium. 

I was determined to make the most of my opportunities for ob- 
serving the varieties of housekeeping in Scatuskyaskillcat. Moan- 
while the lady of the shed was tossing round the evening meal, with 
one or two broken pieces of crockery and some scanty viands spread 
on the bare table, one missing leg of which, like my own seat, was 
supplied by a stick. After inviting me to partake, which offer I 
declined, “‘ Jake!” screamed she. Instantly through another door 
an old man shambled in, followed by a very ragged little girl, 
who, as she could not shove by him, tumbled in through a broken 
panel, at the same time another hopeful insinuated herself by a 
considerable struggle through an open window-pane. A half dozen 
more, plunging from all manner of intricacios, down the ladder 
from the loft, from closets, cellars, corners, and under the bed, 
ranged themselves with pushes and blows round the table. 

“ May the Lord bless this food!” said the old man, biting off a 
piece of cold potato, at the same time endeavoring with strange 
vibrations to sit on onc of the two-legged stools, and using his fore- 
finger as a butter-knife, he spread his bread with it. 

“ I say, Bill,” muttered ono of the urchins, “lend me your knife.” 

“Esther's gort it,’’ muttered Bill, with his mouth full. 

“Esther, you pig, give it here.” 

“I wont,” said Esther. At this the borrower gave her a kick, 
beneath the table, that sent her stumbling backwards, which she 
returned by throwing the knife with so true an aim as to land it 
fully in the piece of bread and butter he was thrusting into his 
mouth. 

“I say, marm !” cried he, bursting into tears, “it’s darned mean 
if a feller c»»’ cot his dinner ever, without—” and running fiercely 
round to Esther, he was about to execute summary vengeance, 
when old Jake cried out, “ Sul, there, part them young ’uns.” 

“Ha, ha, Jake! Let the little davvles fight !”’ 

However, the “little davvles” had ended their contest by Es- 
ther’s proving quite the boy’s match, and the latter returning to 
his repast sufficiently crestfallen, while old Jake continued scoop- 
ing out the butter with his crooked finger. 

““Where’s the bects, marm t” asked Esther. 

“Law sakes, I forgot! I sot Assenath Ann a-watching them 
bile out in the shed. Assenath! Assenath Ann! Assenath Ann 
Frost!” she shouted. 

A little imp with black elf-locks and an exceedingly dirty face 
(which latter seemed to be peculiar to this Scatuskyaskillcat atmos- 
phere), answered the summons. 

“Is them beets biled 1” 

“Biled? Yes.” 

“How'd you know they be ?” 

“Wy, to be sure they are. The water’s all done biling and cold 
*nour ago.” 

“ Blockhead !” said Jake. “Bring ’em here, Sal, what yer 
got such mighty strong tea furt’”’ he asked, as Assenath Anu dis- 
appeared. 

“Taint strong.” 

“ For my part,” continued Jake, oblivious to her reply, “I like 
my tea so strong ‘twill bear up a egg, but I don’t like it so strong 
a dog could walk over it and not slump through.” 

“ Miss Chubbick lent me this. Might as well have strong tea 
as strong rum !”’ rotorted Sal, just as little Assenath Ann returned 
with the beets hard as rocks. Jake, indignant at the insinuation, 
seized one and threw it at the conjugal head. Sal instantly tossed 
her boiling hot tea, cup and all, across the table into her partner’s 
face. Jake, like a gallant husband as he was, returned the favor, 
at which, Sal, snatching the saucer, threw it behind the back-log. 
The children, early in the combat, took sides; one little “ well- 
spring of joy” pulling his father’s cue almost out of the paternal 
head, and another inserting ber tecth into her mother’s arm with 
all conceivable violence. Cup after cup flew into Sal’s face, and 
not to be outdone, saucer after saucer went behind the back-log, 
till the table was completely bare, when with an overpowering 
crash, down went that useful article of furniture, hiding Jake be- 
neath the ruins. 

At this important juncture of affairs, the rain having abated, I 
made my adieu, and when at the foot of the hill, looking back on 
this miniature Sodom and Gomorrah, saw Sal thrusting old Jake 
head first, he vigorously kicking to the last, through a window 
broken for his exodus. This little experience taught me there were 
people beyond the Davises in Scatuskyaskillcat, and I did not 
wonder that they, par excellence, kept the hotel. After great diffi- 
culty, and when it was quite dusk, I re-entered their domicile. 
A bowl of milk stood on the table awaiting me, from which my 
hostess with her fingers picked one or two floating specks, that re- 
sembled an insect called by Virginians, chances—by scientific men, 
cimex lectularivs—by heathen, bed-bugs. I need not say what be- 
came of the milk. 

While I was repairing my loss of supper by a cigar, David en- 
tered my room. 


“Don’t do that, stranger,” said he, “don’t. It minds me of 
my carnal days—darn it does—afore I had religion.” 

In a short time I gathered from Mr. Davis’s conversation, not- 
withstanding its semblance of profanity, that he now had religion. 
Far be it from me to treat lightly any sincere feeling, but I really 
met with this man, and he really thus harangued. “ Darn, stran- 
ger!” he said, in his highest pitch of voice, ‘I was no whar with- 
out religion, darn I was |” 

At nine o’clock mine host left me to such somnolence as the 
mosquitoes, etc. would allow; for if one mosquito danced one 
hornpipe on my benighted flesh that night, a million danced five 
hundred altogether. With the gray peep of dawn I rose and went 
out. Mr. Davis was endeavoring to administer corporeal punish- 
ment to his wife Debby, who turned the tables and put him out 
door. In fact, I concluded that woman’s rights were pretty well 
understood in 8. She had just accomplished this triumphant feat, 
when I entered. 

“Morning, stranger,” she said. ‘ Have to jump round spry, if 
yer going in the rail-cars, I swer. They come along pretty quick.” 

So saying, she took down an animal that strongly resembled a 
cat, but which she as strongly, and that was saying a good deal, 
averred was a rabbit. ‘This rabbit is pretty well smoked, J swer ; 
hung in the chimbly this ten days. Orter be tender.” 

My olfactory nerves had already assured me of the fact. 

While the good dame busied herself in sundry gastronomic pre- 
parations, she was quite voluble. In the course of conversation I 
alluded to and complimented her upon her superior skill in the 
late contest between herself and husband. ‘ Thar ’tis again,” she 
said, planting her fork upright in the table. ‘ Didn’t see nothing 
of the kind, did ye, stranger? I swer! I don’t see what folks say 
Dav’d and I quer’! fur, when Heaven knows we aint spoke fur a 
year!” Just at this moment the approaching cars gave a shrill 
whistle ; I threw a bill on the table, left the alliterative bav’d and 
Debby Davis, and if ever I set foot on Scatuskyaskillcat ground 
again, may I die of swamp fever, that’s all. 

It is mortifying to confess that I met my friend Bitemsly in so 
vulgar a vehicle as an omnibus, shortly after. I meant to cat him. 
He was not to be cut. “ Bit? eh?” said he, with a laugh and a 
nudge. Bit indeed! Never mind, myman! I’vea pretty cousin 
coming from Maryland this summer, and we’ll see who is “bit,” 
then! 


> 


MEAT AND VEGETABLES. 


In an elaborate paper by Dr. Londe, of the Imperial Academ 
of Medicine, Paris, recently read before its members, he lays it 
down as a fundamental principle in the philosophy of diet, that the 
use of fresh meat daily is necessary to the working classes, although 
he admits that persons leading a com tively idle life may do 
very well on fish, poultry, and other lighter forms of nourishment. 
In support of his opinion he produces the following conclusive fact : 
In 1841, the Rouen Railway Co., of France, having conceded the 
making of their line to English engineers, the latter brought over a 
band of English laborers, who performed one-third more work 
daily than did the French. ‘The fatter were put upon a meat dict, 
similar to that of the English, and in a short time were able to ao- 
complish the same amount of labor.— Scientific American. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPRpITiION OF AN AMERICAN SQuADRON TO THR 
AND JAPAN, UNDER THE COMMAND OF Commopore Perry, etc. By Francis L. 
Hawses, D.D., LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 8vo. 


Commodore Perry's expedition to China and Japan, in the years 1852, °53 and 
64, was one of the most important ever undertaken by this government, and 
it is dificult to ret too high a value on its probable results. The commander 
executed his difficult mission most admirably, and it was fitting that a record 
worthy of the enterprise should issue from the American . From the 
ample material furnished by Com. Perry, Dr. Hawkes has compiled an excellent, 
interesting and detailed narrative ; ‘while the publishers have displayed the 
greatest liberality in illustrating the work by numerous engravings on wood 
and steel, after the desi of Mr. Heine, the accomplished artist of the expe- 
dition, whose ability we have already commented on, and by maps and charts 
beautifully drawn and engraved. We have nowa complete picture of a strange 
empire and a strange people; their manners, customs, religion, policy and arts 
are depicted with fidelity, while the story of the cruise possesses all the interest 
ofa romance. This splendid volume may be obtained of Redding & Co. 


Tar Wanperer. A Tale of Life's Vicissitudes. By the author of the “ Watch- 
man,” ‘Old Doctor,” “ << Story,” ete. New York: E. D. Long, 121 
Nassau Street. 12mo. pp. 377. 

The reputation of the author of this story will cause it to be sought for with 
avidity, nor will any one be disappointed in its . Itisa picture of life 
in many phases and many sections of the world, crowded with character and 
replete with interest. The dialogue is spirited and —_ the story is 
brought toaclose in an ingenious and happy manner. @ predict for this 
romanco 4 run equal to that of the “‘ Watchman.” 


Lars or Ancrent Rome, Ero. Basrneron Macaciar. Boston and 

Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1856. 12mo. . 181. 

Though M lay’s reputation will rest on his histories and essays, still, the 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” “Ivry” and the ‘‘ Armada,” all embraced in this 
elegant illustrated volume, show that, had he chosen, he might have won as 
proud a name in poetry as he has in prose. [lis “‘ Battle of Ivry ” will be ro- 
membered and quoted as long as the English languago laste. 

Tur New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856, 12mo. 

pp- 

A collection of capital stories, thirty or forty in number, most of which are 
out of print, and now collected for the first time. A capital book for summer 
reading. For sale by Shepard, Clark & Co. 

Lixcoux. A Tale. By CarareCapnox. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 308. 

This modest title is given to a pleasant and interesting domestic story, indi- 
cating in its author an aptitude for narrative fiction. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Memortats oF Tors. Cocxsurnx. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 442. 


A work invaluable to the students of modern English history. It presents 
the reader with an inside view of the great political movements of the present 
century in Great Britain, with familiar sketches of the actors therein. It is 
not encumbered with dry discussion, but is enlivened by the introduction of 
many illustrative anecdotes. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tas Marrovs or Cro’ Mantix. By Cmartas Levan. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. 


With all his exaggerations, Dr. Lever is one of the best novelists of the day; 
and these pictures of Irish character and life, united together by an interesting 
story, will be quite as popular. we venture to predict, as even “ Harry Lorre- 
quer.” For sale by Redding & Co 


Tus Humonovs or ras rrom To Saxs. 
J. Partox. New York: Mason Brothers 1856. 12mo. pp. 689. 


With unwearied ind the editor of this work has ransacked the stores of 
English literature, rese these gems of humor from oblivion and arranged 
them with admirable taste. ‘The work is a perfect treasury of classic fun, and 
cannot fail to be welcomed warmly by the million, while it will not be unse- 
those who are ‘nothing, if not critical.” For sale by Sanborn, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
BOYHOOD. 


BY “GAY HUMBOLDT.” 


Biack clouds have shut around, and night 
With atter loneliness of darkness come 
To blind and bar about the little light 
That disappointment’s sorrow left to roam 
To my sick spirit. When hopes glowing bright, 
All wont to be the guiding stars of life, 
Have set, what olse may cheer the longing 
Than a loved past? 
There was a time when joy 
Could call me all her own— 
Love knew no base alloy, 
Ambition knew not but his will should throne 
The skies if he commanded, and alone 
I would have sworn, in spite of every care, 
A world to bear, 
And so felt stronger for the promise—thrilled with joy 
At the vast work before me, for—I was a boy! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


DICK HARDY’S CHEST. 
A STORY OF THE SEA 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


“ Wet,” said my uncle, laying aside the evening paper, which 
he had been vainly endeavoring to read, “since you young bar- 
nacles are determined to stick to me until you get a bit of a yarn, 
I suppose I must gratify you. But do you think it just the thing, 
you cubs, to make me set aside this paper just as I have got fairly 
under weigh with it? If I had a bite of that clothes-line in your 
yard, I think I could treat you to something more to your good.” 

As I was one of the “cubs ” addressed, and perfectly understood 
his humor, I said nothing, but quietly placed a spittoon near him, 
which always served as a signal to bring to light his old turtle- 
shell tobacco-box—and I even fancied I could tell the precise 
length of his tales, by the quantity of cavendish which, on such 
occasions, to use his own expression, “he stowed away in his lar- 
board cheek.” 

“ When I was little more than sixteen,” he began, “after having 
safely weathered the whooping-cough, measles, chicken-pox and 
other dangerous points of childhood, I was brought up with a 
round turn by the sea-going fever; and although my father pre- 
scribed the rod and hard work freely, with many other mild reme- 
dies of pretty much the same nature for several months, yet I was 
pronounced incurable, and as soon as the arrangements could be 
made was packed off for sea. Determined I should have leisure 
to repent the trouble I had caused them all at home, he succeeded 
in shipping me for a voyage to the East Indies, hoping that long 
before my cruise was ended I should be heartily sick of everything 
that pertained to shipping. 

“The ship was not quite ready for sea, for she was just off the 
stocks, having been built expressly for this trade. I was allowed, 
however, to go on board the next day, where the shipkeeper at 
once commenced my initiation into the drudgeries of shipboard. 
We had no Donald McKays then to knock out for us any of those 
fleet-footed clippers which are now so famous. But still she was a 
beauty, nautically speaking ; and her young master, Dumaresq, as 
he thought of her sharp ends, long floor, breadth of beam, and 
heavy but graceful spars, had reason to be proud of having the 
command of a vessel that bid fair to rival in speed any ship from 
the States. I will pass over my dock experience, which was a 
tedious matter to me, and will not interest you. 

“One day, as I was on the wharf assisting our second mate in 
receiving our ship stores, I saw a weather-beaten specimen of our 
calling approach the captain, who was conversing with an old sea- 
going friend of his, and respectfully touch his hat. He was neatly 
rigged out in a suit of fine broadcloth, with a heavy gold chain 
slung about his neck, and I noticed upon his tar-stained and sun- 
burnt fingers several rings of considerable value ; all this contrasted 
Strangely with his rusty figure head, which bore the marks of long 
Service rather than dissipation. He asked the captain if he had 
shipped all his hands, to which he replied that he had not. 

“* Ah, Dick,’ said the other master, ‘so you still act your own 
shipping-master, and steer clear of the landsharks ” 

“*T try to, sir.’ 

“Well, my old seadog, if you and my fricnd Dumaresq do 
Not agree, you know where my ship lays; and all I can say to you 
in that case is, choose for yourself in what capacity you will ship, 
and I shall be content.’ 

“Thank you kindly, sir, but I have had a kind of an eye to 
this ship, even before she left the stocks, and have taken a fancy 
to go in her, that is, if the captain hasn’t a mind to the contrary.’ 

“* After what my friend has said, I do not think we shall dis- 
agree,’ said our captain. 

“Some further talk ensued, and on the next day he was duly 
shipped with wages several dollars a month higher than the going 
=| After he left the wharf, Capt. Peters, the friend alluded to, 

“*You have just engaged one of the best seamen in our mer 
chant service—an eccentric fellow, or he would prefer the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle ; for I assure you that he is a capital officer 
when he sees fit to ship as such. He has also a snug property, 
which his prudent habits have helped to accumulate, and in almost 
every ship he sails takes a ‘venture. This Dick Hardy has great 
influence over the crew; but the only ill-temper he ever displays is 
when some thoughtless fellow scratches or mars his chest, which 
he always carries with him, and which he guards as carefully as he 


would a mistress. 
sails, and anything that is not to be touched or meddled with, the 
sailors think they use a strong expression when they say, that it 
must be as ‘ sacred as Dick Hardy’s chest.’ 

“ When we were fairly to sea, and I had paid the usual tribute to 


In fact, it becomes a by-word in every ship he | 


Neptune and the fishes, and become able to balance myself on my | 


pins, I sought to ingratiate myself into the notice of this singular 
man, whose favor I would have rather secured than the captain’s. 
Besides, I had great curiosity to know the history of this strange 
chest, which was regarded by the crew as a mystery. 
efforts in this respect were only rewarded by an occasional ‘ Get 
out of the way, you lubber;’ and this was about the only notice he 
took of me for some time. 

“One day the mate, just to keep me employed, gave me some 


odd bits of cordage to splice together, but did not condescend to | 


teach me the process. It was while I was toiling and fretting over 
this job, the marlinspike doing more execution in wounding my 
hand than in properly parting the strands, while the men were 
laughing at my perplexity without offering to help mo, that Hardy 
came to my side, and placing his rough hand upon my shoulder, 
said : 

“* Bear up, my little hearty. Rome wasn’t built in a day, and’ 
—tarning to some ordinary seamen who were making sport of me 
—‘lubbers need not put on the airs of seamen who have only made 
one or two voyages at most.’ 

“This silenced their jibes, and he kindly instructed me until I 
could splice as well as the best. From that day he assumed a sort 
of fatherly dictatorship over mo, and taught me various kinds of 
knots and capstan embroidery. If he was exacting, he at least 
protected me from the ill usage of the men. One night, during 
the mid-watch, I ventured to allude to the chest, and desired to 
know its history. He looked thoughtful for a few moments, but 
at length, after having made me promise to be silent with the crew 
upon the subject, he consented. 

“ Now this chest was nearly five feet in length, and in shape 
nearly resembled the hull of a Dutch galliot. It was built of Eng- 
lish oak, and secured on the outside by heavy bands of burnished 
copper, which Hardy kept as bright as a new penny. The bottom 
was convex, with rounded ends, while the sides fell in with a curve, 
making the top much less in breadth than the bottom. The wood- 
work was neatly varnished and water tight; in fact, it was a cum- 
brous yet curious affair, and Dick always made it a part of the 
conditions of his shipping, that he should be allowed to carry his 
chest. 

“ He cast his eye aloft to see that everything was snug—for the 
second mate being sick he had command of the watch—after which 
he reeled off as follows : 

“« When I was still a youngster, and had only made a few voy- 
ages, I shipped in a Baltimore built brig bound for the coast of 
Africa. I never like to revert to this cruise, for it was the first 
and last time I ever lent a hand to such business. We were armed 
like a privatecr, and a precious cut-throat crew we had. 


“«The second mate was a Swede, who had spent all his days in 
smuggling and trading in Guinea live stock. He was every inch a 
sailor, but a rough customer to any delinquent from duty. He 
took a kind of fancy to me, and I am indebted to him for many 
useful lessons in seamanship. He was also very superstitious, and 
frequently told me that he had a presentiment that he would never 
see the end of this cruise. 

“«« Our voyage was nearly up, when one day, while performing 
some duty aloft, by a careless movement his foot slipped and hé 
fell heavily to the deck. We caught him up, stunned and bleed- 
ing, and carried him to his berth. When his senses began to 
come to him again, he complained of his leg, which was broken, 
and of suffering internal pain. We had no surgeon on board, but 
fished his damaged spar in the best manner we knew how. From 
the first he told us that this was his last voyage; and though 
thankful for our attentions, he persisted that it was no sort of use, 
for in a few days at most all he would require would be a couple 
of shot at his hecls and a burial service. 

“« At his request the captain allowed me to devote a large por- 
tion of my time to him, and I did everything in my power to make 
him comfortable. Before he died he divided his kit among the 
crew, but to me he gave the empty chest, which he said was of 
more value than I had any idea of. He made me solemnly pro- 
mise never to part with it until I was satisfied that I knew its full 
value ; and further told me, that if I kept the chest and steered 
clear of liquor and landsharks, it would be my own fault if I was 
not a rich man. 

“««T was not particularly pleased with this gift, for I thought the 
Swede had greatly over-estimated its worth—besides, it was so 
bulky, that I hardly knew what to do with it; but when I thought 
more seriously upon his words, they made a deep impression upon 
my mind, and I became convinced that there was something in or 
about the chest that I had not discovered. So during my watches 
below I kept up a regular investigation, when I could steal a few 
moments free from the observation of my shipmates. 

“*One night, while our watch were snoring away at the rate of 
nine knots, we having all had a hard day’s work, I again renewed 
the search, although as badly used up as the rest, for the mys- 
tery of this chest haunted me even in my dreams. This time | 
was in luck, and the meaning of the Swede’s words was made very 
plain ; for as I was passing my hand about on the inside, I touched 
unwittingly a secret spring. The false bottom flew up, and what 
I saw brought me up like a ship shivering in the wind, so great 
was my astonishment. I'll be hanged if I should have felt more 
surprised if I had dove into a nest of rattlesnakes. 

“¢This false bottom was about an inch thick, and the part ex- 
posed was waded in order to prevent any sound of hollowness, if 
strange hands were meddling with it, and fitted so snug into its 


My first | 


place, that to this day not so much asa sign of a seam can be 
traced. I carefully closed the lid till I made sure that my ship- 
mates were all snoring soundly, and then proceeded to overhaul 
my discovery. 

“* Well, my hearty, what do you think I found there? Why, 
fathom upon fathom of the choicest silks, which, as I unfurled, let 
me into a nest of Spanish doubloons of more than one hundred in 
number! When I had told these over and over again, I forced 
back the bottom into place, secured the bolts, and rushed on deck 
in a perfect typhoon of excitement. It seemed to me all a beauti- 
ful dream which had faded into the salt mists around me. 

“«* Again I plunged into the forecastle to make sure that I had 
not been deluded with a vision; and when I became convinced 
that all was real, I sought the deck again, where I passed the 
night, watch in and out. I dared tell no one of my treasure, for 
my life would have been anything but safe if Thad. You know 
that a man is easily got rid of at sea; and the simple report on the 
ship’s books of “lost overboard,” if it had a tongue, would in 
many cases, reel off a fearful yarn. 

“« But this is neither here nor there. I made the voyage, kept 
my secret, and when we landed our miserable, half-starved cargo 
of human niggers on the south side of Cuba, I slipped my cable, 
and cut clear of the disgusting trade. I found no difficulty in 
getting rid of the silks, from which I realized a very considerable 
sum. This was stowed away with the rest in my tight locker, and 
I began to consider myself quite rich. But instead of throwing 
my money away in strong drink and foolish fancies, I became am- 
bitious to add to my store. 

“*Tn a few days I got a berth on board a brig at Havana bound 
for New York as second mate. I shipped on my own account a 
few hogshead of molasses, which upon arrival sold at handsome 
profit; and after placing the bulk of my money in safe hands, I 
again shipped for a long voyage. Year by year I have been add- 
ing to the amount ever since, until, thank Providence, I can look 
old age in the face without fear. 

““« This is why I take such good care of the old box; besides, I 
generally have stowed away in it more yellow boys than I care to 
have every crew know. Even at this blessed moment, I have one 
hundred sovereigns there well dunnaged in cotton, which I intend 
to operate with’ when we arrive.’ 

“This is the story of Dick Hardy’s chest,” said my uncle, reach- 
ing out,his hand:for the paper, but after a moment’s pause, added, 
“and the sequel will show that I owe my success in life indirectly 
to it. When I returned home, after stopping several weeks with 
my parents, I went to pass a few days with old Dick at his farm 
on the banks of the Penobscot. He had bought a beautiful yacht, 
and glorious times I had I assure you. His aged mother and 
married sister resided on the place, while his brother-in-law carried 
on the farm for him. 

“ As time passed on I began to aspire to the command of a ship; 
but having no relative to secure such interest for me, promotion 
looked rather squally and uncertain. I confided my trouble to 
Dick in a letter, who had left off going to sea, and received in 
reply intelligence that astounded me. He had purchased a quarter 
interest of a new barque at Portland in my name, which was wait- 
ing for me to take charge. Bless his kind old heart, he is still 
living, rich and respected; but if it had not been for him, your 
uncle doubts if he would now be in command of one of the sauciest 
clipper ships that floats.” 

RADISHES. 

We are frequently taken to task for the war we have waged 
upon this worse than worthless vegetable. For fifteen years we 
have not permitted one to grow in our garden, or to disgrace our 
table, and we have found the advantage in pursuing this course, in 
the improved health of our family. Man is the only animal that 
will eat a radish, raw or cooked. The sagacious hog will starve 
before he will eat the poisonous trash. Crude radishes are the 
most indigestible food that can he taken into the human stomach, 
independent of the acrid, poisonous substance they contain. “‘ But 
they do not hurt me,” exclaims one. “I can eat them with impu- 
nity, and with a relish.” But, dear reader, do you not have the 
headache, or a bad breath? Have you no doctor’s bills to pay? A 
radish enten in the spring may cause a fever in the fall. if any 
one doubts the poisonous qualities of radishes, let him cut in thin 
slices three or four, and soak them in water for twelve hours, and 
then taste the water. Our word for it, they will never taste an- 
other radish. As a watchman upon the horticultural tower, we 
cannot commend the culture of a vegetable that we know to be 
injurious.—Soil of the South. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has inc its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNaSS, is admitted by 

| every one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in each 

ber, and forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or tweire 

annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Batiou’s DottarR Monraty is printed with new type, upon fine white 

and its matter is and arranged by the hands of the edites 

and proprietor, who has m known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 


hundred pages of reading matter per 


and improvements occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being com plete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into ite pease: there are contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. is work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
ow father, brother or friend would piace in the hands ofa family cirele. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
ne for one year; or any person sending us eighé subscribers and eight 
dollars, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 
(>> Sample copies sent when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM T. PORTER, ESQ., 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 
We present on this page an excellent likeness of 
William T. Portor, Esq., editor of the New York 
“Spirit of the Times,” drawn ee for our paper 
by Mr. Charles Barry, from an mirable photograph 
by Brothers, New York. The of our 
etch occupies a prominent ition merican 
journalists, and hte unrivalled 
among its contemporaries. Its speciality consists in its 
devotion to the interests of American field-sports, to 
ing, hunting, fishing, and all sorts of manly outdoor 
exercises. It is also a record of the American stage, a 
liberal — of its columns being devoted to theatri- 
cals. Ficld-sports and the drama abroad also receive 
due attention in the “Spirit.” But it is not alone as a 
sporting speciality that it appeals to public \. 
It has the outset maintained a classical literary 
reputation, numbering among its contributors some of 
the brightest names in American literature, while its 
correspondents hail from all parts of the world. As an 
editor, William T. Porter appears particularly adapted 
for the he fills. We know not how his place could 
be supplied if it were vacated. The editor, like the poet, 
is born—not made. Neither the training of schools 
nor the experience of the world would fit an individual 
for the editorial chair, if he did not possess those innate 
qualities, that tact and that instantaneous and intuitive 
ion which are required in the profession. Since 
the inauguration of the “‘ Spirit,” other journals on the 
same plan have been started, but they have all languish- 
ed vo failed from the lack of the peculiar talent requi- 
site in their conductors. The subject of our sketch was 
born in Vermont, and received a good education, which 
he improved by assiduous self-culture. Of his brothers, 
the eldest, Dr. T. O. Porter, was a gentleman of rare 
literary attainment, and of vigorous intellect. Some 
ten or twelve years ago, in connection with N. P. Wil- 
lis, he started in New York a weekly literary paper 
called the “‘ Corsair,” a journal of marked ability, and 
which would have met with great uni: success, 
had not its projectors at an early period abandoned their 
enterprise. Dr. Porter was a constant contributor to 
the “‘ Spirit of the Times.”” He died a few years since, 
lamented by a very large circle of friends and acquain- 
tances. Another brother, George, also a man of bril- 
liant intellect and extraordinary ability, a polished, ready 
and s ling writer, was, for some time, connected 
with “Spirit.” He left it for the “ Picayune,” and died in the 
city of New Orleans, some five years since. ‘The youngest brother, 
Frank Porter, was formerly connected with the revenue service in 
New York, then a valued attaché to his brother William’s paper, and 
finally, on the death of George Porter, for some time local reporter 
of the New Orleans Picayune. Failing health induced him to visit 
Europe, in the hope of recovery, but he came back to New Orleans, 
unimproved by his continental tour, and there died. The subject 
of our sketch, some thirty years ago, was foreman of a printing 
office in New York, and in that capacity, engaged as a compositor 
Horace Greeley, then a verdant country youth, seeking employ- 
ment in the Empire City. It is about twenty-tive years since Mm 
Porter took charge of the “Spirit of the Times,” established, if 
we remember right, by Mr. Charles J. B. Fisher, on the model of 
Bell’s “ Life in London.” It is as the successful conductor of a 
brilliant American journal of a peculiar character that he is known 
to the world. In private life, Mr. Porter is endeared to a large 
circle of friends, by the possession of those amiable and gentle- 
manly qualities which never fail to command respect and affection. 
In spite of the exacting character of his duties, he always finds 
time to answer the calls of friendship, and to delight the social 
circle by his wit, humor and gaiety. Long may he live to preside 
over “the feast of reason and the flow of soul !” 
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MUSIC ON THE COMMON, 

During the present season, our beautiful Common has been ren- 
dered doubly attractive, on fine evenings, by the performance of 
excellent music by our principal bands, which are not surpassed 
by those of any city in the Union. The practice was inaugurated 
many years ago, and after an interval, resumed some summers 
since. Our artist, Mr. Champney, has sketched the scene pre- 
sented on the hill near the pond on one of theso occasions. In 
the centre of the picture, among the trees, are the staging and the 
band. Grouped around the base, standing, or promenading, are 
representatives of all classes of our population. There are the 
Beacon Street millionaire and the Boston mechanic, the servant 
girl out on leave of absence with her beau, and the belle with her 
accepted, old gentlemen and young gentlemen, nursery maids with 
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WM. T. PORTER, EDITOR OF THE “ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 


children in little hand-carriages, and schoolboys almost too frolick- 
some to attend to the music. Barring a little noise from the juve- 
niles, which must be expected, the utmost order and decorum pre- 
vail, and there are unmistakable influences of the power of music 
in the hushed attention which enchains the multitude during the 
rformance of some fine piece, and the rapturous applause that 
ursts forth at its close. The example of Boston has been imitat- 
ed in some of the suburban settlements. Indeed the performance 
of music on summer evenings in public places has become quite 
common in our large towns, and we have no doubt that in a few 
years we shall rival Germany in this respect. 


A ROUGE DETECTOR. 

It was lately remarked that an exceedingly brilliant auditory, 
amongst which were many very elegantly-dressed ladies, attended, 
at Berlin, a lecture on ceminry, delivered by one of the most 
celebrated chemists of the age. After witnessing a number of 
beautiful experiments, and hearing of the marvels of science, a 
i — fatigued, and requested her husband to lead her from 
the hall. 

“« My love,” said the gentleman, on reaching the landing-place 
outside, “‘ wipe your cheek ; there’s a large blue spot upon it.” 

The lady, much surprised, turned to look at her reflection in the 
mirrored window of the shop they were passing, and was almost 
petrified to observe the rouge on her cheeks had become blue, in 
consequence of the chemical decomposition occasioned by the gas 
the professor had used in making his experiment. She quickly 
wiped her face, and stifled her vexation in the thought that she 
should find herself amply revenged upon the other ladies in the 
hall. In reality, the lecture closing at the moment, the audience 
began to disperse, and the gentleman and his wife almost burst 
with laughter at the sight of cheeks of yellow, blue, black, violet 
and other colors, which now made their appearance in the street. 
Some of the ladies who had manufactured for themselves ivory 
complexions, rosy cheeks, coral lips and ebony eyebrows, were so 
transformed that they would have excited the envy of the peacock. 
It is whispered that a lecture from the professor would produce 
similar effects in other cities besides Berlin. —Paris 


PROMENADE CONCERTS ON BOSTON COMMON. 
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. They rolled over the hardened snow, 
there seemed no signs of . The moon shed 
pale light, and brought out into burnished silver the 


The child shut her eyes, and was 
again : “‘ Listen, father; it is not like the wind, 


The father listened ; and far, far away, in the distance 
behind him, through the clear, cold, frosty air, he heard 
a noise which he too well knew the meaning of. Ho 
then put down the window, and spoke to his servant: 
“The wolves, I fear, are after us; make haste. Tell 
the man to drive faster, and get your pistols ready.” 
The tilion drove faster. But the same mournful 


nearer. 
scented them out. 
anxious fears of his wife and child. At last the baying 
of the pack was distinctly heard. So he said to his 
servant: “‘ When they come up with us, do you single 
out one, and fire, and I will single out another; and 
while the rest are devouring them, we shall get on.” 
As soon as he put down the window, he saw the pack 
in full cry behind, the large dog wolf at their head. 
Two shots were fired, and two of the wolves fell. The 
others ay Fang upon them, and devoured them ; 
and meanwhile i gained ground. But the 
taste of blood only made them more furious, and the 
were soon up with the carriage again. Again two shots were fired, 
and two fell, and were devoured. But the carriage was 2 
overtaken, and the post-house was yet fur distant. The nobleman 
then ordered the postilion to loose one of his leaders, that they 
might gain a little time. This was done, and the horse 
plunged frantically into the forest and the wolves after him, and 
was soon torn to pieces. Then another horse was sent off, and. 
shared the same fate. The carriage labored on as fust as it could 
with the two remaining horses ; but the post-house was still distant. 
At length the servant said to the master : “I have served you ever 
since I was a child; I love you as well as my own self. 


faithful servant threw himself against them. The panting 

galloped on with the carriage, and the gates of the post-house just 
closed in upon it, as the fearful pack were on the point of making 
the last fatal attack. But the travellers were sufe! The next 
morning they went out, and saw the place where the faithful ser- 
vant had been pulled down by the wolves. His bones only were 
there. And on the spot the nobleman erected a wooden pillar, on 
which is written, “‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend.” “‘ But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

Russian Sketches. 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE, 

The house will be kept in turmoil where there is no toleration of 
each other’s errors, no lenity shown to failings, no meek submis- 
sion to injuries, no soft answer to turn away wrath. If lay a 
single stick of wood in the grate and apply fire to it, it will go out ; 
put on another stick, and they will burn; and half a dozen, and 
you will have a blaze. There are other fires subject to the same 
condition. If one member of a family gets into a passion, and is 
left alone, he will cool down, and possibly be ashamed and repent. 
But oppose temper to temper, let one harsh answer be followed Ki 
another, and there will soon be a blaze which will enwrap them 
in its burning heat.—Hiats for the Family. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
3 A SERF’S LOVE. 
: “a Some years ago, a Russian nobleman was travelling 
Oe —_ in the interior of Russia. It was 
ter, but the frost had set in early, 
/ 
said to her father: “‘ What was that strange howl- 
SSA sound that I just heard ? 
1 
- —— «<—.e0e + —- now can save you but one thing. Let me save you. I ask you 
only to look after my wife and little ones.” The nobleman re- 
monstrated, but in vain. When the wolves next came up, the 
| 
| | 
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PEACE THE POLICY OF NATIONS. 

This doctrine is, we believe, in spite of recent events, beginning 
to be recognized by the Christian nations of the earth. The East- 
ern war, with the grandeur and glory of its combats, awakened 
little or no enthusiasm among the nations whose military represen- 
tatives won the greatest laurels on the battle-field. And with this 
feeling among the masses, of disinclination to war, and indifference 
to its lurid glories, governments will find it difficult to engage in 
hostilities from no better motive than national pride, regardless of 
what is right and what is wrong. The difficulties between Great 
Britain and this country, had they transpired only a few years 
back, would certainly have produced a collision. It will not do to 
say that a consciousness of wrong on the part of Great Britain 
would have held back her hand. She has been accustomed to 
strike when her pride was wounded, without asking whether her 
cause was right or wrong, and relying on the blind patriotism of 
her gallant children for support. But the British government, like 
other enlightened governments, now see that they must present 
reasons to their people, as well as to their opponents, before rush- 
ing into strife. There is no lack of gallantry on the part of the 
British of to-day—they are as bold and heroic as were their fore- 
fathers who fought at Agincourt, or their fathers who charged at 
Waterloo. But only a sense of intolerable wrong will drive them 
to take up arms against a country whose sons boast of the same 
lineage and language, and whose interests are so closely inter- 
woven, that a blow struck at one nation is felt throughout the 
other. The British, like ourselves, recognize the great truth that 
highminded diplomacy is fully adequate to settle the differences of 
nations, while war rarely succeeds in fully accomplishing the same 
purpose. 

Epucation.—The general diffusion of education in this coun- 
try has often excited the admiration of foreigners. When Lord 
Morpeth visited Lowell, a few years ago, he happened to be in the 
mills on pay-day, when the operatives were signing the roll. 
“What! do your operatives write?” asked his lordship. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir,” said the clerk, “all Americans write.” At this mo- 
ment, & man stepped up and made his mark. “ Ah!” said his 
lordship, with a smile, “I thought you said all wrote !”—* All 
Americans,” replied the clerk ; “‘ that man was an Englishman.” 


Perrectiyr Crear.— Fellow-citizens,” said a Fourth of July 
orator, “I repeat the declaration, I do not believe there is a man, 
woman or child in this house, who has reached the age of fifty 
years, but what has felt this trut'’a thundering through their brains 
centuries ago !”” 


SPLINTERS. 


- The diadem worn by the Empress Eugenie at her baby’s 
christening cost three million dollars. Rather expensive dressing ! 
. Bayard Taylor, not finding this climate cool enough, will 
pass the ensuing winter in Lapland. 
... We long to hear of the victories of the American racers, 
Lecompte, Prior and Prioress on the English turf. 
-++. Louis Napoleon proposes to give the daughters of Louis 
Philippe 20,000 francs each as a marriage portion. 
-++. John Carden, in prison for forcibly abducting an heiress, 
will probably be elected to the English parliament. 
+++. A patent machine boot and shoe company is announced in 
London, with a capital of £120,000. 
.-.». The performances of the large graduating class at Har- 
vard College this year were of a high literary character. 
-+++ Mr. Godard’s horse endures his balloon ascensions like a 
very sensible, patient and courageous quadruped. 
.++. The French priace imperial wore a blue slip at his chris- 
tening. There may be another slip before he becomes emperor. 
+++. The ceremonies at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
“ Sailors’ Snug Harbor” at Germantown, Quincy, were interesting. 
- The United States steamship Merrimac is now undergoing 
repairs in the dry dock, Charlestown navy yard. 
+++. Two of the wheel mills of the Hazard Powder Company 
lately exploded, injuring three men. 
- There are thirty captains, thirty-eight commanders and 
thirty-two lieutenants U. 8. N. on leave or waiting orders. 
-++. Another old lady gone—Mrs. Elizabeth Green, of Natchez, 
aged one hundred and eight years. 
++» A few days since, on the Buffalo Central Railroad, they 
Tan a train of 220 cars loaded with flour. 
«s+» They have had hotter weather than ourselves in Vienna, 
Austria—thermometer 104 degrees. 
+++ The Mobile and Ohio Railroad has been completed lately 
to Macon, (Miss.); distance, in round numbers, 200 miles. 
++.» A statue of Christ, cut out of a block of ivory, the work 
of the 11th century, has lately been found in Andalusia, Spain. 
+++. John Brougham has been quite successful in his manage- 
ment of the Bowery Theatre, New York. 
++e« A splendid service of plate was lately given by the stock- 
of the Boston Theatre, to the manager's bride. 
+++« Count de Bombelles, the third husband of Maria Louisa, 
widow of Napoleon L, lately died in obscurity in France. 
+++» Harvion Millard, now in London, writes in warm terms 
the abilities of the 
- Mr. Marion, who ascended in a balloon from Poughkeep- 
tie, New York, travelled 70 miles in an hour and a quarter 
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HOW AUTHORS LIVE. 

Authors are such curious beings, that many of the uninitiated 
have supposed that they existed in a different manner from mere 
mortals, either living, like chameleons, upon air, or feeding upon 
the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious. Even the greatest geniuses must condescend to eat, and 
we can even fancy Shakspeare attacking a venison pasty with the 
relish of the veriest clodhopper in Stratford-upon-Avon. Hippo- 
crates, in bis “‘ Treatise on Diet,” asserts that all men are born 
with the same mental capacity, but that the differences observed 
in after life are entirely attributable to diet. Literary men, ac- 
cording to Celsus, have extraordinarily weak stomachs. Some 
authors have gained a notoriety for singularity in their appetites 
and diet. 

Dr. Rhondelet, a writer on fishes, was immoderately fond of 
figs, and died of a surfeit produced by eating them to excess, in 
1556. The celebrated Dr. Parr had a passion for “hot boiled lob- 
sters.”” Pope was an epicure. All his lifetime Dr. Johnson had 
a passion for boiled mutton. “‘ At my aunt Ford’s,” says he, “I 
ate so much of a boiled leg of mutton that she used to talk of it.” 
Dryden’s favorite dish was a chine of bacon. Lamb was enam- 
ored of roast pig. For more than twenty years Dr. George For- 
dyce only ate one meal a day. His reason was, that if one meal 
a day was enough for a lion, it was enough for aman. To be 
sure, his single meal was a substantial one, consisting of a pound 
and a half of rump steak, half a broiled chicken, a plate of fish, 
a bottle of port, a quarter of a pint of brandy and a tankard of 
ale. 

Baron Maseres, who lived till the age of ninety, used to go one 
day in every week without eating anything except a slice of dry 
toast, taken with a single cup of tea. Ariosto was so abstemious 
that he said he was a “ fit person to have lived in the world when 
the food of mankind was acorns.”” Thomas Bryon, the author of 
a “ Way to Wealth and Long Life,” refrained from eating flesh. 
Shelley utterly despised the pleasures of the table. Sir Isaac 
Newton, when he wrote his “‘ Principia,’ lived on a scanty allow- 
ance of bread, water and vegetables, believing that such a diet re- 
fined and cleared the intellectual faculties. 

Byron nearly starved himself at times, but that was from fear 
of becoming unpoetically corpulent. Medwin described him as 
having “ starved himself into an unnatural thinness.”” Many au- 
thors have disgraced themselves by intemperance in eating and 
drinking. Addison’s recourse to the bottle as a cure for his taci- 
turnity, finally induced intemperate habits. Goldsmith’s usual 
beverage was a slight decoction of sassafras. Dr. Shaw, the nat- 
uralist, drank largely of green tea. Hayley’s only stimulant was 
coffee. Milton used to take a pipe of tobacco and a glass of wa- 
ter just before going to bed. Sir Walter Scott, from whose works 
a very complete code for life and conduct might be obtained, said, 
that “ greatness of any kind had no greater foe than drinking.” 
And Swift remarks that temperance is a “ necessary virtue to 
great men, since it is the parent of that ease and liberty which are 
necessary for the improvement of the mind, and which philosophy 
allows to be one of the greatest felicities of life.” 

But in old times, the question was not what authors should live 
upon, but whether they should live at all. Homer was a beggar ; 
Plautus turned a mill; Terence was a slave ; Otway died of hun- 
ger; Lee in the sweets. The “ Vicar of Wakefield”’ was sold for 
a trifle, to save its author from prison ; Savage died in jail; Chat- 
terton committed suicide, and John Keats died of a broken heart. 


Fisainc.—A great joke upon a greenhorn on a fishing party 
is to manage by hook or by crook to fasten a salt fish to his hook. 
This was done ages since by Cleopatra, when she and Mark An- 
tony were fishing together. The Roman who lost the world for 
love of the “‘ Serpent of the Nile,” was much vexed at the trick, 
and it required extraordinary blandishments to bring back his 
good humor. 


A Loss.—Science has met with a great loss in the recent death 
of Professor John Locke, at Cincinnati. He was a native of 
Maine, and born at Fryeburg, February, 1792. His study of hor- 
ology in connection with magnetism, led him to invent the famous 
magnetic clock, now in use at the national observatory in Wash- 
ington, 

Tus Orera.—Max Maretzek is indefatigable. He has leased 
the New York Academy of Music for three years, at $22,000 a 
year, and will open it soon with a splendid European company. 
It would be a great pity if such an enterprise should fail from 
lack of patronage. 


Fripar.—Friday is one of the luckiest days in the American 
calendar. On it Columbus discovered America, the Mayflower 
landed, George Washington was born and Cornwallis surrendered 
—to say nothing of other auspicious events occurring that day. 


> 


Fraxce.—The people of France are made happy by the pros- 
pect of a generous harvest. There is no fear of revolution so long 
as people get enough to eat. 

A Monster. — The mammoth steamer now building on the 
Thames, England, will require seven thousand tons of iron in her 
construction. 


> 


Rartro0aps.—Alexander II. is about to cover his immense em- 
pire with a perfect net-work of railroads. 


> 


Exrrava@ance.—The extravagant woman burns a wax candle 


in looking for a lucifer match. 


WASHINGTON IN BOSTON. 

The last time the father of his country was in Boston, was in 
1790. He then passed through the street that now bears his name 
in its entire length, halting at the old State House, where every 
preparation had been made to receive him. Its west end was beau- 
tifally decorated, and a great multitude assembled at this point. 
The President was making the tour of the New England States, 
and, with his travelling companions, rode in a post-chaise drawn 
by four horses. But he entered the city on horseback, wearing his 
continental uniform, with his hat off, though the day was cold and 
one of our inhospitable northeast winds was blowing. He did not 
bow to the spectators as he passed, but sat on his horse with a calm 
and dignified air. Dismounting at the old State House, he was 
ushered into the western balcony, and a long procession defiled 
before him, whose salutations he courteously and gracefully acknow- 
ledged. A triumphal arch was erected across the street at that 
place, and a choir of singers was stationed there. When Wash- 
ington came within hearing, he was saluted by the clear, powerful 
voice of Daniel Rea, who began the ode prepared for the occasion. 
The President remained in Boston a week, and partook of a public 
dinner given in his honor. He also dined with Governor Hancock, 
who then lived in great state in the house still standing in Beacon 
Street. He also visited the King’s Chapel, to hear an oratorio, 
and then wore a suit of black. Those three places, the Chapel, 
the old State House, the Hancock house, with Faneuil Hall, are 
almost the only memorial buildings of the Washington era left 
standing in our city. From Boston Washington went to Ports- 
mouth, and on the occasion of his departure, he displayed that 
punctuality for which he was so famous. He had given notice that 
he should depart at three o’clock in the morning, and accordingly 
started from the door of his lodging precisely at that hour. His 
escort, a little behind the times, as usual with large bodies that 
habitually move slow, arrived a little too late, but overtook the 
President by a forced march, so that he did not leave the town 
limita without receiving the honors due his rank and his person. 


Dovsre Deatixe.—In Cincinnati, lately, a lady was detected 
in pocketing a package of gloves in a store. When charged with 
the theft, she burst into tears and tendered a $20 bill in payment. 
The merchant took but five dollars and gave her back the change. 
On counting the cash at night, that $20 bill was found to be a 
counterfeit. 


Cauirornia Waeat.—Mr. Coddell, of Sacramento, has raised 
in his garden, from seed obtained at Salt Lake City, a few stocks 
of wheat, each of which bears seven heads. 


UnparponaBLe.—To request a friend to keep cool with the 
thermometer at 95. It is adding fuel to flame. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Francis H. Krebs, M. D.. to Miss Elien 
Elizabeth Curtis ; by Rev. Dr. Noyes, Mr. George Noyes to Miss Harriet L. Fol- 
lansbee, of by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Samuel W. Hoit to Miss 
Mary A. Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Albert T. Whiting to Miss H. 
Emina Werrens by iter, Mr. Stone, Mr. Stephen G. Taylor to Miss Mary A. 
Cobb; by Kev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. David Simpson to Miss Maria Beil.—At Meirose, 
by 3. 0. Dearborn, Esq., Jeremiah Martin, Esq. to Mrs. Eliza M. Grant.—At 
Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. George H. Cook to Miss Margaret BE. Panton.— 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Joseph Bacheller to Miss Martha Jane Wood- 
man; by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Thomas J. Kimball to Miss Susan 8. Clark.— 
At Saugus, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. Samuel Green, of Lynn, to Mrs. Maria 
Towns.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cole, Mr. Thomas Cole, of Chicago, Ill, to 
Miss Annie W. B. Ives.—At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. William 
B. Clark to Miss Elizabeth W.Marr.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Thomas Fairweather to Miss Lilias Wright.—At North Adams, by Rev. Mr. 
Sanford, Mr. Uharies Ballou to Miss Emily Wilbur.—At Springfield, by Rev. 
Mr. Ide, Mr. Wilson Milliman to Miss Celia A. Parsons.—At Fall River, by 
Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. William Warhurst to Miss Ellen Birtwell. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Charlotte B. Chittenden, 18; ‘on Martha J. Tucker, 51.— 
At Charlestown, Widow Elizabeth Leverett.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Caroline 
E., wife of Mr. N. W. C. Jameson, 34.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Sarah B. Bird, 
52.— At Newton Corner, Mrs. Susan Fewkes, 29.—At North Chelsea. Mrs. Su- 
san B. Ellis.—At Waitham, Mrs. Celia Ann, wife of Rev. M. L. Biekford, 37.— 
At East Lexington, Mr. William L. Smith, 59.—At Hingham, Samuel Glover, 

-, 35.—At Salem, Mr. Francis H. Lefavour, 43; Widow Mary Smith, 81.— 
At Marblehead, Miss Mary 0. Dodd, 23.—At Danvers, Mrs. Nancy B. Batchel- 
der, 83.—At Beverly, Mr. Edward Stone. 74.—At East Abington, Mr. George 
L. Thompson, 56.—At Dedham, Mrs. Eliza Jane, wife of Mr. Benjamin Chand- 
ler, 34.—At West Amesbury, Mrs. Abby P. Rogers, 30.—At Worcester, Miss 
Mary E. Flagg, 21.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Sarah C. Wadsworth, 31.—At Ply- 
mouth, Mrs. Mary A., wife of Mr. Ebenezer Nickerson, 33.— At East Freetown, 
Mr. Isaae Patterson, 72.—At Dartmouth, Widow Lydia Winsiow, S6.—At 
South Dartmouth, Mrs. Sarah Nye Matthews, 36.—At Springfield, Mrs. Har- 
riet B. Childs, 38.—At Edgartown, Mrs. Fauny 3., wife of Rev. James M. Wor- 
cester, of Norwich, Conn., 29.—At Holyoke, Mr. Huriburt Parks, 28.—At 
Conway, Mrs. Mary Billings, 86. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO THE INVISIBLE ONE. 


BY ZEPHYR. 


There is a dream of early youth 
That haunts my memory yet; — 
It is of thee, beloved one, 
And yot we've never met. 


I’ve lingered mid the festive throng 
In mansion gay and cot ; 

T’ve watched thy coming footsteps long, 
And yet I see thee not. 


I’ve wandered in the pathless woods, 
For there thou seem’st to be; 

The murmuring rills, the pale wild flowers, 
Seem all to speak of thee. 


O, thou dost love, I know full well, 
The quiet forest's shade, 

And oft thy spirit wanders forth 
Away o'er the flowery glade. 


On the mossy brink of the limpid stream 
That ripples soft and low, 

A shadow form seems ever there— 
Beloved, "tis thine, I know. 


And there comes a voice, a gentle voice, 
And sweetly blends with mine; 

It joins me in my happy songs— 
O, tell me is it thine? 


There came a no»ie spirit near, 
A heart all pure and free; 

O, if the universe were mine, 
"T'were nothing without thee. 


There is a dream of later years, 
That I can ne'er forget ; 

It is of thee, beloved one, 
And yet, we've never met. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TRAVELLING IN ASIA MINOR. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Toss who have not had either the pleasures or pains which 
belong to oriental travelling, have but an imperfect idea of the 
difficulties encountered in ranging over those far-off sections of 
the world where men first appeared, and from whence they are 
generally supposed to have migrated over the face of the globe. 

While humanity is in the constant condition of progress in the 
modern countries of Europe, in Asia there is a stability of society 
almost as permanent as the geological features of the crust of the 
earth on which cities of ancient renown were located. Civilization 
commenced early in Asia, and having reached a culminating 
point some two thousand years ago, in particular sections, rapid- 
idly deteriorated to a low estate, in which the present races are 
found. 

Two or three institutions peculiar to oriental life have been sus- 
tained through all the changes to which the people have been inci- 
dent; and they are still, in fact, defying the combined influences 
of Christianity and example. 

One of these is polygamy. Far back as authentic chronicles 
reach, this unnatural domestic system was in existence. Through 
the patriarchal ages it was recognized as a privilege, if not a 
right; and it has been invariably practised by every order of 
men who have had the occupancy of the land down to our times. 

Another oriental feature is its religious tendency. They have 
always been worshippors of something. If ignorant of the true 
God, so strongly is the religious element developed, they have 
idols, heathen deities ; and, lastly the crowning faith of Islamism, 
which was curiously contrived to meet the essential demands of 
their animal nature under the deception of ministering to the in- 
tellectual powers. While the Sidonians, Tyrians, and cognate 
kingdoms were worshipping Ashtaroth and Moloch, they were dis- 
tinguished by their intolerance and bigotry. The Druses, the de- 
scendants of the Canaanites, whom the Jews could never dislodge 
from the fastnesses of their much loved Lebanon, are as tenacious 
of their mystic faith, as their energetic, bold, determined Pheeni- 
cian ancestors. 

Mohammedans, their neighbors, and the last governing race, 
are religious fanatics; and, if they dared, would exterminate 
those who presume to differ from their orthodox standard belief. 
The Jews wore intolerant and would be so again, to the utter ex- 
clusion of all other denominations of worshippers, had they the 
power. It is the leading thought with individuals of different 

blood, that their views are right above all others, on divine sub- 
jects, and they would establish them if they could. In peram- 
bulating the Orient, it should be therefore remembered not to 
hold argument with any where a prospect of giving offence might 
be incurred. 

A conversational knowledge of several languages qualifies a 
traveller to profit by what he sces and hears. If he can neither 
read nor speak any one besides his own vernacular, it is extremely 
difficult to acquire the very facts of which he is in pursuit. 
French and Italian, but the latter especially, are immensely im- 
portant. Italians have penetrated Asia and Western Africa ox- 
tensively. Despotism at home drives them off, and they wend 
their way to very distant points, and are very generally found in 


* the service of pachas and local governors, wherever they can ob- 


tain the most for whatever they do—as interpreters, physicians, 
letter writers, etc. Italian is spoken where French is wholly un- 
known. 


Arabic, of all others is the tongue, to ask questions in through. 
out a large part of that great continent; and in Northern and 
North-western Africa, far above the third cataract of the Nile, no 
other language is essential. Arabic is easily acquired by many 
persons, but, as a general rule, it is hard to master. Children 
running indifferently among the people, converse fluently enough 
in it in about a year to express all their wants and emotions. It 
would be a needless waste of life for a person to study it thor- 
oughly, as a scholar, because the literature of the language does 
not furnish sufficient worth a translation, or mental gratification 
to compensate for the trouble. Just enough of it, however, for 
buying food, inquiring the way, the news, and where objects worth 
investigating are to be found, including an acquaintance with the 
money, may be gathered in a few weeks. 

Neither taverns, eating nor regularly organized sleeping houses 
are known to the Orientals. In the modern cities, where a cara- 
van trade is carried on with distant towns and provinces, large, 
low, square buildings are seen, called caravansaries, for the ex- 
press accommodation of travelling strangers. City caravansa- 
ries, ordinarily, are the pious gift of a defunct Mahommedan, who 
hoped to secure more privileges for these exhibitions of chanty 
towards strangers, than they would otherwise have had in the 
mansions of the prophet. They have one large door, closed with 
a rickety gate. On entering, the centre is a hollow square, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the edifice. Small rooms open from the 
square, into which the stranger enters for repose, after securing 
his animals in the court. Neither bedding, furniture, light, water 
nor fire are provided. Vermin and filth put all other habitations 
at defiance. The traveller carries in his luggage, cooks as he 
can, sleeps if he dare to, and in the morning pays a small fee to 
the janitor, and resumes his journey. 

On arriving at any point from whence a departure inland is 
prepared, provided the arrival is made by water, an Arab, Per- 
sian, Armenian or Turk, according to the country, must be sought 
out, who has horses or camels for hire. Enough are always ready 
to commence any jaunt. After agreeing upon the price by the 
day—and, by-the-by, they drive sharp bargains—a stock of pro- 
visions is next to be purchased. A mattress for a bed, a blanket 
of a color not to offend by its appearance a few weeks after, to 
cover yourself over with, make very good cushions for the horri- 
ble saddles during the day. 

Two travellers require as many as four horses, and five would 
not be too many. The same number of camels are necessary, if 
they are to be put in requisition. Tho owner goes with them as 
groom, to feed and otherwise take care of them. One horse car- 
ries bags or baskets slung at his side with the cooking apparatus 
and the standard articles of food. In making up a list of neces- 
saries to start with—if procurablo, there should bo salt, sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, hard bread, knives, spoons, forks, various kinds of dishes, 
which, for economy, should be of tin, because they are then both 
light and durable. Earthen ware would be worse than none. Ar- 
ticles above mentioned should be secured either in tin or wooden 
boxes. Prepared meats, hermetically sealed, are excellent. They 
are generally for sale at Cairo and Alexandria in Egypt; Sidon, 
Tyre and Jaffa in Palestine; and at Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Odessa, and everywhere in the ports of India, where they are sent 
by the manufacturers. The only drawback in regard to these 
prepared meats is their dearness. 

Another horse or camel, as the case may be, is laden with grain, 
barley or beans, purchased as they can be found on the way, to 
feed the caravan. Two others are expressly for riding by the 
travellers, and a fifth horse is a servant of all work, to be occa- 
sionally mounted by the owner or carry luggage. 


In going from settlement to settlement, eggs, fowls, meats, milk 
and fruits are purchased as they can be had. If the jaunt is 
commenced in Egypt to go through the Levant to the Holy Land, 
to the forsaken city Petrea, Mount Sinai—to the emerald mines 
—or on the Libyan desert to the temple of Jupiter, the Fahoom, 
and other notable places, water must be carried for daily use. 
Out of the country of the pyramids, water is generally found in 
abundance. 

A custom of long standing is to start about four o’clock in the 
morning. If a tent is taken along, it imposes extra labor night 
and morning to set it up and take it down—besides the contingen- 
cy of losing and breaking the pins inconveniently often. A kind 
of breakfast is taken—such as a bad cup of coffee, boiled eggs, 
etc.— if fire enough can be had to prepare them. While riding 
through the day, eating becomes a regular business. Each one is 
disposed to nibble whatever is most readily come-at-ab'e. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the muleteer or sheik, or whoever 
goes to show the way, comes to a halt. The animals are unladen, 
fed, hampered by fetters, if horses, and made fast toa stake. Cam- 
els are bidden to lie down, when one foreleg is doubled upon it- 
self, and hampered with a noose of rope to prevent it from being 
extended again until the following morning. ‘They are then fed, 
lying down. If they get up, it is difficult to stray far on three 
legs. A good dinner is the next undertaking. Dishes are wiped 
—never very nicely washed, then smoking, and lastly journals 
and letters occupy the time till the weary sojourner requires rest. 
A paper lantern, which folds up compactly, and a good stock of 
matches and candles are indispensable, whether lodged under a 
tent, a caravansary, or the hut of a fellah. 

This is the universal mode of travelling in tho several countries 
of the fascinating Orient. It is certainly fascinating to the schol- 
ar and those having an antiquarian taste. 

Lastly, there is one more necessary, not to be omitted, because 
it is the power that moves the caravan and commands personal 
service. It is money. Go where the traveller may, its potency is 
perfectly understood. By a letter of credit taken in Paris or Lon- 
den, the currency of the country may readily be had of the mon- 


ey changers. They are glad to obtain bills on those cities. This 
remark holds good in respect to commercial places. In departing 
inland from them, a supply must be carried to meet all expenses, 
Never pay more than one-third in advance for horses or camels, 
lest, having the cash, the fellow might leave you when least ex- 
pected, in a dilemma. Make the remainder payable on reaching 
the point he stipulated to gain. 

It is a safe provision to have a belt round the body with some 
fifty or sixty dollars in gold, to fall back upon in any emergency. 
French Napoleons, English sovereigns and Turkish twenty-piaster 
gold pieces pass everywhere in the East far above their par value, 
on account of their purity. Several times I had occasion to draw 
upon the concealed bank, when, without it, both myself and com- 
panion would have been exceedingly embarrassed. 

Further, always carry as much as a quart of paras, or the small- 
est copper coin, for presents and backsheish. Pay the people to 
the utmost farthing agreed upon, and unless you then give them 
backsheish, meaning a present, over and above, the fut is in the fire, 
and irreconcilable difficulties would arise between parties. 

A fowling-piece, or a small, compact rifle, with ammunition, is 
desirable, both for a show of what could be done in case of an 
emergency in some particular places, as well as for taking game, 
It is never advisable, however, in any misunderstanding with the 
people, te make a demonstration of what you could do, if you 
chose, with powder and bullets. To my apprehension, it is inva- 
riably safer and more prudent to be without guns or pistols of any 
sort, than to have them. I once cocked an old horse-pistol hang- 
ing at my saddle knob, to a group of brutal Arab boys in Sama- 
ria, who were stoning us from the top of a high bank above the 
narrow path we were passing over, single file. It was not loaded, 
nor would it have been cocked, had it been. However, they pre- 
sumed it was, and their muscular vengeance was exercised ac- 
cordingly, to our alarm. 

No reads are traceable in any direction. There are paths, or 
trails, but in a shocking condition, as a general rule. Without a 
guide, it would be impossible to get through the interior at all. 
Even under the charge of practised leaders, they occasionally be- 
come puzzled, and we were obliged to retrace our steps for miles, 
and take a new departure. 

Arab sheiks who go on these tours with travellers, as well as 
professed couriers in Syria, are very unwilling to allow you to 
stop for the examination of ruins. Be careful, therefore, to stipu- 
late in the contract, which should be written, that as much time as 
may be satisfactory, shall be taken for inspections. Otherwise, a 
main object of voluntarily submitting to the hardships of oriental 
travelling, would be lost. 

Writing materials and fine paper complete the catalogue, in 
connection with the preceding directions, of what is necessary and 
certainly convenient for making extensive explorations in the far- 
off Orient. 


A RIDE ON AN ELEPHANT. 


The rajah had kept his promise, and his big she-elephant had 
already arrived. She knelt, at the keeper’s command, and a small 
ladder was placed against her side, that I might climb upon the 
pad, as I had been unable to borrow a howdah. I had a package 
of bread and cold roast beef, to serve me as a tiffin, but was care- 
ful to conceal it from the. driver, otherwise himself and the ele- 
phant, with all her trappings, must have undergone purification 
on account of the unclean flesh. I took a reluctant leave of Mr. 
Keene, seated myself astride on the pad, with the driver before 
me on the elephant’s neck, and we moved off. The driver was a 
Sikh, in a clean white and scarlet dress, and a narrow handker- 
chief bound around his head. His long, well-combed locks were 
anointed with butter, and, as his head was just under my nose, 
I was continually regaled with the wmétmous odors. He carried a 
short iron spike, with which he occasionally punched the elephant’s 
head, causing her to snort and throw up her trunk as she quick- 
ened her pace. I found the motion very much like that of a large 
dromedary, and by no means unpleasant or fatiguing. ‘Though 
walking, she went at the rate of about five miles an hour. I no- 
ticed that the driver frequently spoke to her in a quiet, conversa- 
tional tone, making remarks about the roads, and advising her 
how to proceed—all of which she seemed to understand perfectly, 
and obeyed without hesitation.—Bayard Tuylor. 


PUNCH ON HEADACHE, 

The female headaches are innumerable, but they arise princi- 

ly from vexation and disappointment. They may be divided 
into “nervous” and “sick” headaches. ‘The nervous is irrita- 
ble, and cannot bear being spoken to; the sick is despondent, or 
sulky, and bursts into tears at the least contradiction. When a 
lady cannot have her own way, a headache is the painful conse- 
quence. An unpopular visitor brought home accidentally to din- 
ner, will produce an alarming attack of headache, and the symp- 
toms that successively follow are instant loss of appetite, deafness, 
peevishness, hysteria, and finally a precipitate retreat to the bed- 
room. The poor servants feel the effects of the headache as much 
as any one, and do not stop in the room longer than they cau 
help. These unfortunate headaches are very frequent about that 
time of the year when every one is, or is su to be, out of 
town, and do not cease until the patient has been carried to the 
sea-side for a change of air. The milder forms will vanish upon 
the application of a piece of jewelry ; or if the forehead is wrap- 
ped up in a new shawl, it is astonishing with what rapidity the 
pain disappears. Sometimes a shifting of the scene is requisite, 
and thus a box at the opera has been kuown to produce an instan- 
taneous cure, _— when the ——— in question has been of ~ 
most stunning ription, and opera pla has been one 
Verdi's !—Punch, > 


Cunious Directions ror a Youxe Lapy’s Drerss.—Let 
our ear-rings be attention, encircled by the of retinement. 
Jet the diamonds of your necklace be truth, and the chain of 


‘hristianity. Let your bracelets be charity, ornamented with the 


pearls of gentleness. Let your bosom-pin be modesty, set with 

compassion. Let your finger-rings be affection, set with the dia- 

> of aan, Re your girdle be simplicity, with a tassel 
good humor. your be virtue—your drapery 

ness. Let your shoes of 

perseverance.— Troy Budyet. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A piano forte has recently been manufactured in California, be- 
ing the first made in the United States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. —— In the “ Life of Wilberforce,” is the following entry in 
his diary—“ Went to hear Mr. Foster. Felt much devotion, and 
wondered at a man who fell asleep during the psalms. During 
the sermon went to sleep myself!” —— The number of the inhabit- 
ants of a city is almost renewed every thirty years. —— The editor 
of the Norfolk American has heard of a bet, made a few days 
ago, which is something decidedly novel. Two politicians have 
bet each other a cord of wood—the loser to buy the wood, have it 
carried to the owner’s house, saw it, and then take it in. —— The 
healthiest children are those born in the months of January, Feb- 
raary and March.—— Mr. G. H. Davenport, of Farmington 
Falls, Me., on the 17th of June, pegged and soled 30 pairs of dou- 
bled soled men’s shoes, in 12 hours and 35 minutes, and went to 
his meals. The pegs driven amount to 18,000. The time occu- 
pied upon a shoe averaged 13 minutes. —— There is a Chinese in 
San Francisco who was steward to Napoleon at St. Helena in 1815. 
He is engaged in importing from China, and in general merchan- 
dizing. —— The American Institute Fair will be held this year in 
the Crystal Palace, New York, commencing September 20th, and 
be continued until November Ist. The Institute pay $3000 for 
the use of the building. It is admirably adapted to the purpose,— 
its vast dimensions enabling everything to be displayed to the 
greatest advantage. —— Eggs can be preserved any length of time 
if covered with two coats of mucilage of gum arabic. —— Life 
spent without any fixed aim, is compared by an old poet, to 
“throwing buckets into empty wells, and growing old in drawing 
nothing up.”” —— It is said that we possess in this country a larger 
number of effective cannon, of the latest construction, than all Eu- 
rope combined. —— The U. S. government has twelve large de- 
pots for arms, besides two national armories which manufacture 
them. Inthese depots there are 142,000 stand of small arms, 
guns, pistols, carbines, exclusive of the number issued to the arse- 
nals of the various States and the supply of the army. It is 
said that Indianopolis contains churches enough to comfortably 
seat its entire population. —— It is a singular fact that the report 
of a criminal trial is the best item of news that can be produced to 
sella newspaper. During the Webster trial in this city, one or 
two of the papers nearly doubled their circulation. —— The fewest 
deaths take place in November, December and February. The 
Roman Empire in the zenith of its glory, did not contain more 
than three millions of square miles. The United States now cov- 
ers more than this area, and is larger than Rome was when she 
was called the mistress of the world. —— “ Providence never de- 
viates to form a hero, but with the purpose to scourge the world,” 
was the saying of Gustavus Adolphus, himself a hero. —— Misers 
are like patent-leather boots—the longer they last the tighter they 
become. —— A slight solution of gum arabic, introduced into the 
eye, is said to be an excellent means of removing any dust or 
other substance that may get into that delicate organ. —— A gen- 
tleman complains in the advertising columns of the “‘ Times ”—‘“‘ I 
have the most beautiful horse in England, but not the most beau- 
tiful lady. Your silence pains me deeply. I cannot forget you. 
M.” —— The Lynchburg Virginian states that three hogsheads of 
tobacco were sold in that city, a few days since, at the cnormous 
average of sixty-four dollars and ninety-one cents per hundred— 
the best one bringing the unprecedented price of one hundred and 
fifty dollars ! —— A church bell is one of the few good things that 
will bear being tolled frequently to the same folks. 


+ 


A Dove 1x Cuurcu.—During the communion service at one 
of our city churches, lately, a dove flew in at the window, and 
alighting on the pulpit, remained there quietly during the whole of 
the sacramental service. A similar incident furnisbed the theme 
for one of Charles Sprague’s most beautiful effusions, the ‘““ Winged 
Worshippers.” 


A Preacner a Centurr Oxrp.—Elder Marshall, a colored 
man, 101 years old, a resident of Georgia, preached in one of the 
Baptist churches of New York city, recently. He is described as 
robust and hearty, weighing about two hundred pounds, and hav- 
ing a full-toned voice, and a manner far from disagreeable. 

Anorugr Revio.—Amongst the presents brought from Rome 
to Paris, by Cardinal Patrizi, who was the Pope’s representative 
at the christening of the royal babe Napoleon, is a relic said to be 
& piece of our Saviour’s cradle, studded with diamonds. Our ver- 
sion of the Bible reads that he was cradled in a manger. 


> 
> 


Omro Wine Cror.—The vintage is 500,000 gallons. The 
quantity bottled by N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, this season, is 
150,000 bottles, and with that added to his former stock, he has 
how in cellar full 300,000 bottles, mostly quarts, of which 20,000 
are of Isabella. 

An expensive Macuine.—The silver-plated fire-engine, for 
the city of San Francisco, Cal., is now on exhibition at Hunneman 
& Co.’s Works, Roxbury, costing $8000 ; the silver is worth $3000, 
and the other works cost $5000. 


> 


Rervaxrve Home.—Boston machinists who spent their win- 
ters on the plantations in Cuba, are returning home, bringing with 


oe “them an unusual amount of orders for machinery. 


Ant m Rowe.—There are said to be more artists now in Rome 


than before the revolution—thore boing 224 painters, 105 sculptors, 
_ and 144 engravers. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


There is a story of the discovery of wonderful gold deposits on 
&@ mountain at Santa Catalina, in Lower California. 

T. Buchanan Read, the artist, has just married at Northampton, 
Mrs. Butler, the author of the “ Old Farm,” for his second wife. 

The towns of Haverhill, Piermont, Orford, Warren and Benton, 
N. H., have offered $500 in bounties to slayers of wolves, bears 
and wild cats. 

An interesting trial of fire engines is to come off in New Haven 
this fall. The first prize is a new fire engine, in complete running 
order, worth fifteen hundred dollars—the victors to take her home 
with them. 

Mr. E. P. Ransom, a school teacher in has re- 
ceived, and will accept, an invitation to become superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Ohio. 

Large quantities of Irish potatoes have a market in Chi- 
cago from New York this season, and the day white beans 
were sold to go to Galena. 

for woman, says a Frenchman, requires us never to 
doubt a word of what she utters ; self-respect requires us never to 
believe a word of what she says. 

A fight between a black snake and a weasel at Rochester, N.Y., 
terminated in the triumph of the weasel, which caught the snake 
by the throat and killed it. 

There are five candidates for the Presidency now in the field— 
Buchanan, Fremont, Fillmore, Stockton, and Gerritt Smith. This 
accommodates nearly every shade of politics. 

A fine opera company will open this season at Niblo’s early in 

ber. is a German enterprise, but Italian and French 
opera will also be given. 

The Newark Advertiser states that a woman named Brown has 
been arrested in Camden for attempting to poison her husband with 
nux vomica. They had been but recently married. 

The squirrels in Independence square, Philadelphia, had an in- 
dignation meeting recently, on the subject of torch-light proces- 
sions, rockets, tire-crackers, and noise in general. 

Joost Bobdyl, of Union, N. J., died recently, from a singular 
disease, known as the closing of the stomach. He literally starved 
from the impossibily of getting food into his stomach. 

The Norwegians are emigrating to this country in great num- 
bers, and they are a desirable class of emigrants. There are eight 


Norwegian ships now on the ocean, with 1600 emigrants for the | 


United States. 


A bear belonging to a circus company escaped from his cage at 
Saratoga, and showed fight, when the keeper thrust an iron bar 
down his throat—ending the contest, and it is thought the life of 
the bear also. 


A brass propellor for U. S. steamer Roanoke was cast at Rich- 
mond, Va., lately, weighing 27,000 pounds, and said to be 1000 
unds larger than any other composition casting ever made in the 
nited States. 


It is proposed to vote, this year, the sum of £10,000, as a con- 
tribution in respect of the revenue derived from the British Crown 
estates in the metropolis, towards the formation of a fund for the 
building of additional churches and parsonages in London. 


Under the very appropriate caption ‘“ Love’s Labor Lost,” a 
New York paper mentions that a serenading party, the other night, 
after having played before a house nearly an hour, were politely 
informed by a watchman, that ‘“‘ Nobody lived there !” 

A Philadelphia painter has introduced a new style of sign-paint- 
ing which is novel and beautiful. The lettering and fi are 
done with pearl upon glass, and they are as richly ornamented as 
ws fancy of the operator and the combination of colors can make 

em. 

The Amherst Express tells of a dog belonging to Enos Williams 
of that town, who, seeing a shovel fall unobserved from his mas- 
ter’s wagon, on the public road, watched over it for twenty-four 
hours, till his owner missing him, made search and recovered both 
dog and shovel. 

A Costa-Rican railroad has been suggested by some English 
capitalists, who have made a contract for the construction of ten 
miles of it. It is to extend from San Jose, the capital, to the Pa- 
cific, and will be another highway to California and the western 
coast. 

It is said that the steamer Lexington, which was burned in the 
Sound in 1837, had $18,000 on board, which has never been re- 
covered. An effort is to be made to raise the treasure if possible. 
The wreck lies in ninety feet of water, and the specie is in an ac- 
cessible place. 


Catherine Alberti, a beggar and fortune-teller, died in Raleigh. 
N. C., a few weeks ago. On examining her effects $2600 in gold, 
notes and silver were found, together with evidence of her owning 
a plantation in Kentucky, and twenty shares of railroad stock, 
Around her body was a belt full of gold coin. 


- On the 28th ult., while a large party were busily discussing the 
merits of a sumptuous dinner at the Merchant’s Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the floor suddenly gave way, and the whole party, with 
the well-loaded table, made a id descent into the cellar. For- 
tunately no person was seriously injured. 

On the 4th ult., a man named Jameson, leaped into the Scioto 
River, at Columbus, Ohio, from the National Road Bridge, a height 
of 33 feet, and swam ashore, when another individual, named 
Fielding Thomas, being slightly intoxicated, undertook the same 
feat, but falling upon his back, was killed by the shock. 

A letter dated Antigua, W. 1, June 18, states that the sugar 
making season was nearly over, and the yield had been most pro- 
life. There had been sent to England and Belgium fully 39,000 
hogsheads, and 1400 hogsheads molasses, and about the same 
quantity to the United States. The health of the island was good. 


An old lady belonging to a distinguished aristocratic family, one 
of the members of which was one of the most eminent ministers of 
the Restoration, was recently tried by the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, at Paris, for mendicity. It was proved that she had for a 
ae time frequented churches, and especially the Madeleine, to 

French chemists are devoting themselves assiduously to discover, 
if possible, cheap and kapeseet processes for obtaining aluminum, 
and it is thought that their efforts will be crowned with complete 
success. The celebrated chemists, MM. Rose and Deville, have 
recently effected some improvements in treating solutions of alum- 
inum, but they are still troublesome and expensive. 


The amount of property, in bank bills and gold, recovered from 
the safe of the American Express Company, sunk in Lake Eric, 
was $32,000. The paper, since drying, is as fresh and fair as 
when lost, the si being plain and ¢istinct. The bills of 
lading, which were also in the safe, says the Buffalo Commercial, 
show the writing upon them plainly, even to peneil marks. 


Foceign Ftems. 


The Sultan has made a magnificent present to Miss Nightingale. 

Ascot races have been very gay this year. The queen was pres- 
ent with her reputed son-in-law. 

The total cost of the Russian war to Great Britain is now said 
to be twenty thousand lives and eighty million pounds sterling. 

Herr Ahorn, the sculptor who executed the celebrated lion, 
modelled by Thorwaldsen, and carved out of the solid rock, at 
Lucerne, died lately at Constance. 

The London Gazette contains an official notice, declaring Dr. 
Rae and his companions entitled to the reward of £10,000 offered 
to those who should first ascertain the fate of Sir John Franklin. 

William Vincent Wallace, the composer, has become entirely 
blind through intense application, and has been impelled to aban- 
don his profession, and place himself under the hands of the first 
optical surgeon in London. 

A quantity of arms, coins, vases, etc., have been discovered on 
the island of Gothland, in the Baltic Sea. They are believed to 
have belonged to a noted pirate named Sarka, who died at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century. 

The Egyptian government having of late years opened up some 
rich quarries of Uriental alabaster, great quantities are now being 
sent to Italy for the purpose of making vases. The color of this 
alabaster is very beautiful, and it is very translucent. 

John P. Groves, the young Boston violinist, who is in Europe 
completing his musical education, has advanced even beyond the 
warmest expectation of his friends. He is located at Brussels, and 
is under the instruction of Leonard, who is much interested in him. 
He is pronounced the best violinist in the conservatoire at Brussels. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect inaction.— 
Bishop Berkeley. 
.... There’s not one wise man among twenty will praise him- 
self.— Shakspeare. 
.-. Wit will never make a man rich; but there are places 
where riches will always make a wit.—J/ohnson. 


... When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only make 
a sacrifice to God of the devil’s leavings.— Pope. 
. The fawning courtier and the surly squire often mean the 
same thing—each his own interest.—Bishop Berkeley. 


. Wisdom consists, not in seeing what is directly before us, 
but in discerning those things which may come to pass.— Terence. 

.... The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off 
our desires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes.—Swy/t. 

.. It is usually seen, that the wiser men are about the things 
of this world, the less wise they are about the things of the next.— 
Gibson. 

.... He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he un- 
dertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty more to maintain 
one.— Pope. 

&'.... Whoever is an imitator by nature, choice, or necessity, has 
nothing stable; the flexibility which affords this aptitude is incon- 
sistent with strength.—Landor. 

..-. If your friend is in want, don’t carry him to the tavern, 
where you treat vourself as well as him, and entail a thirst and 
headache upon him next morning. Put something in his pocket. 
—Tom Brown. 


Joker's Budget. 


Put the strongest minded woman in a bonnet shop, and it will 
instantly turn her head! 


“ Hog or dog ‘—that’s the question,” as the fellow said when he 
sat down to a dish of fried sausages. 

Some one says that the municipal arrangements are so strict in 
the Arctic regions, that Dr. Kane was kept from going further by 
the North Pole-ice ! 

What a suspicious monster the man must have been who first 
invented a lock ; but what a trusting creature the woman who first 
allowed a latch-key. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Falls Journal says, “I paid a 
short but very pleasant visit to a neighbor’s cow yesterday.”” Won- 
der if he stopped to tea, and took cream ! 


Parson Gubbin says men lose much by being communicative in 
their matters of business. He says: ‘‘ Always keep shady; if you 
see a sixpence on the ground, put your foot on it straight.” C) 
parson aint of the sort of people that are scarce now-a-days. 


The writer of the following is envious as weil as impudent : 
Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce will kiss a brother; 
Women oft want to kiss so bad, 
They smack and kiss each other. 

In chemistry, the best way to separate two bodies is to introduce 
athird. The same holds true in other departments. ‘To increase 
the distance between a pair of lovers, all that’s required is to let 
little Willie walk into the “ back parlor,” with a lighted candle in 
his hand. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home cirele. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which isof Taz MAMMOTH 
81z8, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
eorps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of ‘+ BaLtou’s PicroriaL.” 

Sample copies sent when desi. ed. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 

seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fic or ovr Union, and one copy of Battou’s Pict 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarumpar. by M. M. BALLOU, ~ 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 

Wnuotssaus Agents —S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; Ilenry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 102 Vine Street. between 4th and Sth, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys. 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 26 Clark Street, Chicago. Hlinois. 
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RACHEL’S CHATEAU. 
The pretty and unpretending little 

ing, is the 

moiselle l, the distinguished 
French tragic actress, and was pur- 

de is country on 
i tour which commenced 
under such brilliant ices, but ter- 
minated so disastrously, in conse- 
quence of the mismanagement of her 
brother, and of her own severe illness. 
Previous to that time she occupied a 
splendid residence in Paris, the inte- 


After purchasing the villa we have 
shown in our ienretion, she broke 
up her city establishment, and sold 
at auction her choice furniture, and 
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her former residence. The career of 
Rachel has been like the of a 
romance. From a street ballad sing- 
er, wandering from cafe to cafe, and 
living on the precarious emoluments 
of an itinerant musician, she has 
come to be acknowledged as the 
t actress on the stage—we say 
greatest, because we do not be- 


y outrage Rach- 
el, that they vied with 
shower- 
praises on the fair 
Italian. But Rachel’s 
reputation was not 
made in a day, and is 
uite too stable to be 
us demolished. She 
has been crowned as 
the queen of the dra- 
ma, not only by her 


own countrywomen, 
but by the ential au- 
diences of St. Peters- 
burg, of Vienna, and 
of London, and, lastly, 
by those of New York 
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its faithfal likeness of 

Great Britain. There 
peculiar fitness in the style of 
the queen an 
horsewoman, and fre- 
© 
y reviewed the troops 

at Aldershot on horseback, and in a 
similar manner passed the review of 
the Irish militia previous to their dis- 
No so ign who ever 

the throne of has 

been more popular than Queen Vic- 
many female sove- 
countries, she has il- 

rank by the exhibition 

in i lige, but are 

respect private life, are 
attractive when affording an 

in high station. She rules 
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charities, , have 
been great, and con- 
lass or lo- 
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== ¥ . eq portrait of 
252 only for its intrinsic excel- 
who had the good fortune to visit it, “SS ; J 
= SSS SS ——— in public with no more parade than 
=> = —= ——— is consistent wit 
¥ jeve that the reputation of Histo ’ goes frequently 
her great Itali n, RACHEL S CHATEAU, NEAR PARIS certs, and 
is. 
Sesie. manifested, on 
the local fame of Ris- sion, her acti 
: tori, we think it is be- Brat 
_ a doubt that her = 
by those leaders of the AY aN 
public taste who were 
worn out and exaspe- 
rated by the caprices \ XN 
once the idol and the 
rant of the Par- | 
those who have, feel \\ 
ly inadequate to eulo- © "SSS ZAG 
_ VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


